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THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS SUMMER NUMBER, 1895—2. 


NO VOICE, HOWEVER FEEBLE, LIFTED UP FOR TRUTH DIES! 


“No Effort, However Small, Put Forth for the Right Cause, Fails of its Effect.” — waittier. 


THE HONEY OF WISDOM!!! 


We Gather the Honey of Wisdom from Thorns, not from Flowers. 


NOBILITY O E* cL. XI E* =:. 


“Who best can suffer, best can do.”— Milton. What alone enables us to draw a just moral from the tale of life ? 


“Were I asked what best dignifies the present and consecrates the past; what alone enables us to draw a just moral 
from the Tale of Life; what sheds the purest light upon our reason; what gives the firmest strength to our religion; 
what is best fitted to soften the heart of man and elevate his soul, I would answer, with Lassus, it is ‘EXPERIENCE.’ ”— 


THE vICTORIAN FRA. Lon Lyrtor. 


Tue description given by Romeo of the Apothecary and his surroundings very | in men’s ways of living, thought, and action during this brief period of time, but 
graphically illustrates the air of mystery and symbolism with which the Galens of | very few stay to consider the necessity it imposes upon all sensible beings of bringing 
antiquity and the Chirurgeons of more modern times have deemed it wise to| their personal economy strictly in accord with the changed circumstances of life. 





their practice of the art of 


surround 
healing— 
I do remember an apothecary, 


In tattered weeds, with overwhelming brows, 
Culling of simples; meagre were his looks, 
Sharp misery had worn him to the bones; 
And in his needy shop a tortoise hung, 

An alligator stuffed, and other skins 

Of ill-shaped fishes; and about his shelves 

A beggarly account of empty boxes, 

Green earthen pots, bladders, and musty seeds, 
Remnants of packthread, and old cakes of roses, 
Were thinly scattered to make up a show. 


While this is a picture of the style and 
manner of the medical practitioner in one 
age alone, it may be well allowed to stand 
as a representative illustration for all time, 
excepting only the last half-century or so. 
The history of medicine is the history of a 
science whose disciples, rarely knowing little 
better than their patients of the craft in 
which they dealt, had yet to assume an 
absolute and thorough acquaintance with 
all its details. It is a noteworthy fact that 
as medicine has emerged from the atmosphere 
of ignorance and prejudice which enwrapped 
its earlier years, it has gradually dispensed 
with all those * adventitious aids of ornament,” 
at one time regarded as indispensable to the 
administration of art. Nowadays the highest 
authorities in the medical world concur in 
the opinion that the success of medical treat- 
ment lies in studying to assist the operations 
of nature by the simplest and, it may be 
said, most homely processes. Thus it will 
be found that the most successful medicinal 
remedies of modern times—and the Victorian 
age has witnessed the introduction of very 
many—are those which are compounded of 
the simplest drugs, having a clearly defined 
sphere of operation and a well-understood 
object in view. No preparation of the kind 
illustrates these two points more forcibly 
than the renowned remedy known as ENO’S 
“FRUIT SALT.” The marvellous success 
which this health-giving composition has 
attained in a comparatively speaking short time, is simply due to the fact that it 
provides for certain wants that arise in the human body at certain times and under 
certain conditions. The ways of men have greatly changed within the last five-and- 
twenty years. The triteness of the remark is such as to rob it apparently of all its 
value; yet, while few are unconscious of the vast alteration which has taken place 
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Whereas, at the beginning of the century 
men were citizens of London or York, of Paris 
or Washington, they are now citizens of the 
world. Eighty years ago, to have journeyed 
from “ Eddystone to Berwick bounds”’ was to 
be a travelled man. Now, nothing less than 
the accomplishment of “ round the world in 
eighty days,’’—more or less—entitles a man 
to a term which is more generally reserved 
for a Stanley or a Nordenskjild. Of all the 
trials that man almost recklessly places upon 
his constitution none is perhaps so severe and 
pregnant with danger as that which accom- 

nies a sudden and extreme change from a 
bot to a mild and cool climate, or in the 
reverse direction. At such times it is 
of the most vital importance that the body 
should be kept cool and free from the most 
minute germs of disease. To effect this 
object the judicious use of a saline is unques- 
tionably the best safeguard that can be 
called into requisition, and of such prepara- 
tions ENO’S * FRUIT SALT” may be said 
to be one of the best conceived compounds. To 
residents in tropical climates the use of a 
medicinal comfort of this kind is indispen- 
sable, while its value in preventing prickly 
heat, boils, and whitlows is simply incalculable. 
Whatever may be the climatic conditions, 
the human body stands at all times and under 
all circumstances in need of some agent 
that will as thoroughly disinfect all its 
pores and arteries against the liability to 
epidemic diseases as the disinfectants of sani- 
tation purge the sewers of a populous town. 
At the same time, such are the special thera- 
peutical propertiesof ENO’S “FRUIT SALT” 
that a tone is given to the system, the strength 
is fortified, and the spirits exhilarated. With 
the temperature upwards of 110 deg. in the 
shade, and the system consequently unstrung 
through fatiguing occupation, exercise, or 
study, a saline of the character like that pre- 
pared by Mr. Eno 1s a boon the value of which 
1s scarcely to be estimated by those who have 
never lived under similarly trying climatic 
conditions. In cases where the liability to attack from jungle, marsh, and yellow fevers 
exists to an alarming degree, the daily use of ENO’S “ FRUIT SALT” will be found a 
thoroughly effective preventive. Speaking more generally, it may be said that the use of 
the preparation has a marked effect in improving the general health of persons of scorbutic 
habit, as well as of those who are liable to epileptical affections.— European Mail. 


— 


SA WANS 





ANGKOK, SIAM.— IMPORTANT TO ALL TRAVELLERS. 
“* We have for the last four years used ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT’ during several important survey expeditions in 
the Malay Peninsula, Siam, and Cambodia, and have undoubtedly derived great benefit from it. In one instance onl 
was one of our party attacked with fever during that period, and that happened after our supply of ENO’S ‘ FRU 
SALT’ had runout. When making long marches under the powerful rays of a vertical sun, or travelling through 
swampy districts, we have used ENO’S ‘ FRUIT SALT’ two or three times a day. ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT’ acta as a 
gentle aperient, keeps the blood cool and healthy, and wards off fever. We have pleasure in voluntarily testifying 
to the value of your preparation and our firm belief in its efficacy. We never into the jungle without it, 
and have also recommended it to others.— Yours truly, Commander A. J. LOFTUS, his Siamese Majesty's 
is 5 E. C. DAVIDSON, Superintendent Siamese Government Telegraphs, Bangkok, Siam, 1983. To 


ANZIBAR. The UPPER DISTRICTS of the CONGO.—BLOOD POISONS. 

A GENTLEMAN WRITES: “ Your preparation is without doubt the first in its class in febrifuge preparations. 
During my journeyings from Zanzibar to the Upper Districts of the Congo, as well as a long residence in the Tropics, I 
have never felt safe without it. Iam at present in England on three months’ leave.— Yours truly, VERITAS. Feb. 1895.” 


UPERIOR TO ALL OTHER SALINES.—“ Dear Sir,—Having been in the 
habit of taking your ‘ FRUIT SALT’ for many years, I think it only right to tell you I consider it a most invaluable 


medicine, and far superior to all other saline mixtures I have ever tried. I am never without a bottle of it in the house, 
as I find it ; three most desirable qualities— namely, it is pleasant to the taste, promptly efficacious, and leaves 


| no unpleasant after effects. I do not wish my name to appear, but apart from the publication of that, you are welcome 
| to make use of this testimonial if it is of service.—A DEVONSHIRE LADY. 


Jan. 25, 1889.” 


WHO ARE THE REALLY GREAT AND SUCCESSFUL MEN OF THE WORLD? 


“ Those who take honours in Nature’s University, who learn the laws which govern men and things and obey them, are the really great and successful men in the world. 


“Those who won’t learn at all are plucked, and then you can’t come up again. 


Nature's pluck means extermination. The simple meaning is, when ailing, pay no 


attention to the regulation of your diet, exercise, or occupation; attempt no conformity to the laws of life, or when you have drawn an over-draft on the bank of life, &c. 
avoid the use of ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT,’ and you will be surprised to learn of the body what a frail and fickle tenement it is, which, ‘like the brittle glass that measures 


time, is often broke ere half its sands are run.’” 
WHAT 


For this is the time. 


to check disease at the onset! 
tiny efforts. 


EVERYBODY SHOULD READ.— How important it is to every individual to have at hand some simple, effective, and palatable remedy such as 


“FRUIT SALT” 


With very little trouble you can change the course of the trickling mountain stream, but not the rolling river. 
I feel I cannot sufficiently impress this important information upon all householders and those who are visiting or residing in any hot or foreign climate. 


It will defy all your 
Whenever a change is 


contemplated likely to disturb the condition of health, let ENO’S “FRUIT SALT” be your companion, for, under any circumstances, its use is beneficial, and never can do harm. When 
ou feel out of sorts, yet unable to say why, frequently, without any warning, you are suddenly seized with Lassitude, Disinclination for Bodily or Mental Exertion, Loss of Appetite, Sickness, 
‘ain in the Forehead, Dull Aching of Back and Limbs, Coldness of the Surface, and often Shivering, etc., then your whole body is out of order, the spirit of danger has been kindled, but 


you do not know where it may end. 
and in no case any harm. 
and see—perhaps I shall be better to-morrow ” ; 


avoided. What dashes to the earth so many hopes, breaks so many sweet alliances, blasts so many auspicious enterprises as untimely death? 


severe attack of Fever, and I have every reason to say it saved my life.—J. C. Exo.”’ 


It is a real necessity to have a simple remedy at hand that will always answer the very best end, with a positive assurance of doing good in every case, 
The pilot can so steer and direct as to bring the ship into safety, but he cannot quell the raging storm. The common idea when not feeling well is, ‘‘I will wait 
whereas, had a supply of ENO’S ‘‘ FRUIT SALT” been at hand, and use made of it at the onset, all calamitous results might have been 


**T used my ‘FRUIT SALT’ freely in my last 


WHAT EVERY TRAVELLING TRUNK AND HOUSEHOLD OUGHT TO CONTAIN IS A BOTTLE OF ENO’S “FRUIT SALT.” 


STIMULANTS.—Experience shows that Sugar, Pink or Chemically Coloured Sherbet, or Acidulated Sherbet masked with Sugar, Mild Ales, Port Wine, Dark Sherries, Sweet Champagne, L 
to disagree, while Light White Wines, and Gin or old Whisky, largely diluted with Mineral Water charged only with natural gas, will be found the least objectionable. RUI 
the power of reparation where digestion has been disturbed or lost, and places the invalid on 


Its success in Zurope, Asia, Africa, America, Australia, and New Zealand proves it. 


ae any constitational weakness of the liver. It possesses 
The value of BNO’S “FRUIT SALT” cannot be told. 


CAUTI OW ,—Examine each Bottle and see the Capsule is marked ENO’S “FRUIT SALT.” 


ueurs, and Brandies, are all ve 
ENO’S “F SALT” is particularly adapt 
he right track to health. 


Without it, you have been imposed upon by worthless imitations. 


PREPARED ONLY AT ENO’S “FRUIT SALT” WORKS, LONDON, S.E., BY J. C. ENO’S ‘PATENT. 
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A SONG OF SUMMER. 


Midsummer Month! O Royal June, The hours move on from love to love, Now is high noon: In this green shade, 
What days are thine of deep delight ! — The glorious round is never done: Among the roses let us lie, 

The golden morn, the golden noon, The Lark, a sun of song, above Where, underneath a briery braid, 
And, ah! the crowning golden night! Soars, singing to his brother Sun; A low-voiced brooklet prattles by, 

A perfect verse with perfect rhyme Anon his lyric lilting fails, 

Each day is, dawn and close and prime. Then rouse the Romeo nightingales.— 


Sending innumerous crystal calls 
From thousand tiny waterfalls. 
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Dusk humble-bees, about the grass To music of this fair demesne, A health to thee, O Royal June, 
(Anacreons of field and hill), O sun-kissed Hebe, young, divine, That queen of all thy sisters art! 
Drown with their droning double-bass Pour, pour ‘‘the blushful Hippocrene” A health to Love, the world’s one boon 
The dragon-flies’ soprano shrill, Tie poet’s and the lover's wine That makes midsummer in the heart !— 
And small winds touch melodious stops And o'er these flutes and hautboys raire Sing, throats; sound, pipes; let all folk hear 
In whispering wood and murmurous copse. A song to Love and Summer Days! How sweet is Summer, Love how dear! 
W. A. MACKENZIE 
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H! my necklace!” cried a fair woman as she 
leaned over the side of her gondola. 

A string of opals, linked and set in gold, had 
been loosened from her throat, and had slid down into 
the water of the lagoon, midway between the Lido and 
the city of Venice. But the gondola was moving 
swiftly under the impulsion of a rower fore and aft, 
and, though they stopped a few moments after at her 
ery, the spot where it had fallen was already passed and 
left behind. She was vexed and provoked. She had 
many jewels, but the opal necklace was an heirloom, 
and of fine and curious workmanship. The gondoliers 
did their best to find it, but in vain. They were in the 
deeper water of the sailing roads, which were marked 
out by the lines of poles, and the necklace, a slight 
thing, had been borne away by the current setting in 
from the open sea. 

It was a pale afternoon in late summer; the heat 
was still great; the skies and the waters were of the 
same soft, dreamy, silvery hue, and the same trans- 
parency and ethereality were on the distant horizons of 
the hills, west and east. The only colour there was 
came from the ruddy painted sails of some fruit-laden 
market-boats which were passing to leeward. 

Neither of the men could swim; many Venetians 
vannot; but they got over the side and waded up to 
their waists in the water, and with their oars struck 
and sounded the sandy bottom, while she encouraged 
them with praise and extravagant promise of reward. 
Their efforts were of no avail. The lagoon, which has 
been the grave of so many, kept the drowned opals. 

*We will go back and send divers,’’ she said to 
her men, who, wet to their waists, were well content to 
turn the head of the gondola back to the city. 


“Oh ! 


They wore white clothes with red sashes and red 
ribbons round their straw hats: they were in her 
private service. They steered quickly home again 
over the calm water-way, and in and out the crowded 
craft by the Schiavone, past the Customs House, and 
S. Giorgio, and the Salvatore, until they reached a palace 
on the Grand Canal, which was their mistress’s residence, 
with poles painted red and white, with coronets on their 
tops, marking the landing-stairs in the old Venetian 
fashion. 

“TI have lost my opals in the water!’’ she cried to a 
friend v7ho was on one of the balconies of the first floor. 


” 


my necklace ! 


LONDON 


“IT am glad you 
have lost them,” 
replied her friend. 
* They are stones of 
misfortune.” 

* Nonsense! They 
were beautiful, and 
they were Ninetta 
Zaranegra’s, poor Carlo’s great-great - grandmother ; 
they were one of her nuptial presents a hundred 
and twenty years ago. I must have the men 
dive and dredge till they are found. The water 
is so shallow. I cannot think how the collar 
can have vanished so completely in such a moment 
of time.” 

She ascended her palace steps, and 
her gondoliers with a gesture, as she paused in the 
entrance-hall to tell her major-domo of her loss, 
and consult him as to the best means to recover 
the necklace. ‘The hall was painted in fresco, 
with beautiful Moorish windows, and a_ groined 
and gilded ceiling, and a wide staircase of white 
marble, uncarpeted. Opposite the entrance was a 
latticed door, through which was seen the bright 
green of acacias, cratagus, and laurel growing in 
a garden. 

On the morrow, when it was known through Venice 
that the rich and generous Countess Zaranegra_ had lost 
her jewels, all the best divers hurried to the place 
where the opals had dropped, and worked sedulously 
from daybreak to find it, sailors and _ fishermen 
and boatmen all joining in the search, in hope to 
merit the reward she promised. But no one of 
them Their efforts were The 


dismissed 


succeeded. useless. 


The 


tenacious water would not yield up its prey. 
opals were gone, like spindrift. 


II. 
The winter came and went, wrapping Venice in its 
mists, driving the sea-birds into the inland canals, 
making the pigeons sit ruffled and sad on the parapets 
of the palaces, and leaving many a gondolier unem- 
ployed, to warm his hands over little fires of driftwood 
under the snow-sprinkled rafters and naked vine- 
branches of his traghetto. The gondoliers of the 
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BY A. FORESTIER. 


Ca’ Zaranegra were more fortunate ; they could sit 
round the great bronze brazier in the hall of cheir lady’s 
house, and the gondola was laid up high and dry to 
await the spring, and their wages were paid with regu- 
larity and liberality by the silent and austere major- 
domo who reigned in the forsaken palace, for their lady 
was away on warmer shores than the wind-beaten, 
surge-drowned sea-walls of their city. 

The winter was hard: snow lay long on the Istrian 
hills and on the Paduan pastures ; there was ice on the 
rigging of the Greek brigs in the Giudecca ; and the 
huge ocean steamers from the east looked like uncouth 
prehistoric beasts, black and gigantic, as they loomed 
through the fogs, moving slowly towards the docks 
under cautious pilotage. There were laughter and 
warmth in the theatres, and the sounds of music came 
from some of the palaces; but in the Calle, in the 
fishermen’s quarters, on the islands, on board the poor 
rough sailing craft, and among the maritime population 
generally, there were great suffering and much want; 
and by the bar of Malamocco and off the coast of 
Chioggia there were wrecks which strewed the waters 
with broken timbers and dashed drowning sailors like 
seaweed on to the wooden piles. Stout boats were 
broken like shells, and strong seafaring men were 
washed to and fro like driftwood. But the frail opal 


—_ 
=. 


”* ervied a fair woman, as she leaned over the side of her gondola 


necklace of the Countess Zaranegra was safe in the 
midst of the strife; it had fallen into a hollow in a 
sunken pile and lay there, unharmed, while above it 
the stormy tides rose and fell, and the winds churned 
the cream of the surf. There it lay, all through the 
rough winter weather, while the silvery gulls died of 
bunger, and the sea-swallows were hurled by the 
hurricane on to the lanterns of lighthouses and against 
the timbers of vessels. 

It weathered many storms, this frail toy, made to 
lie on the warm breasts of women, while the storm 
kings drew down to their death the breadwinners for 
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whom wife and children vainly prayed on shore, and the daring mariners 
for whom the deep had had no terrors. 

In the hollow of the old oak pile the opals remained all winter long, 
lying like birds’ eggs in a nest, while the restless waters washed and 
swirled above its sanctuary. The worn stump of the wood had kept its 
place for centuries, and many a corpse had drifted past it outward to the 
sea in days when the white marbles of St. Mark’s city had run red with 
blood. It had once been the base of a sea-shrine, of a Madonna of the 
waters to whom the boatmen passing had invoked the Stella Maris Virgine, 
so dear to fishermen and sailors. 

But the painted shrine had long disappeared, and only the piece of 
timber, down underneath the waters, rooted in the sand among the ribbon- 
weed and mussels, had had power to resist the forces of tide and tempest. 

All the winter long the old wood kept the opals safe and sound. When 
the cold passed, and the blasts from the Dolomite glaciers softened, and 
the orchards of the fruit islands were in bud, the opals were still in their 
hollow, covered from the sea by the bend of the wood above them, so 
that, though often wet, they were never washed away. 

But one day, when the peach and pear and plum trees had in turn 
burst into blossom on the isles, and the flocks of gulls who had survived 
the stress of famine and frost had returned to their feeding-places on the 
outer lagoons, a large iron ship coming from the Black Sea gave a rude 
shock in passing to the old oak pile; the top of it under the blow parted 
and fell asunder; the necklace was washed out of its hiding-place, and, 
carried in the heavy trough of the steamer’s path, was floated nearer to 
the isles, farther from the city. It became entangled with some alge, and, 
rocked on the weed as on a little raft, was borne to and fro by a strong 
wind rushing from the north-east, and so was driven round past San 
Cristoforo and Burano, and was finally carried ashore up the creeks into 
the long grasses and reeds beneath the Devil’s Bridge at Torcello. The 
yellow water-iris was then flowering, and two little reed-warblers were 
nestling among the flags, as the opals were drifted up under some hemlock- 
leaves, and there rested. 

“I think they are eggs, but they are all strung together,” said the 
warbler to his mate. 

“They look more like the spawn of a fish,” said the little winged 
lady, with scorn. 

A water-rat came up and smelt at them, then went away disdainfully; 
they were not good to eat. For birds and beasts do not care for jewels : 
it is only humanity, which thinks itself superior to them, which sees any 
value in stones, and calls such toys precious. 


III. 
The devil is credited with building many bridges on the earth; it is hard 
to know why he should have done so, since waters, however wide, cannot 
possibly have been an obstacle in his own path. 
But Devil's Bridges there are, from the Hebrides to the Isles of Greece. 





The winter came and went, wrapping Venice in its mists 
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The gondoliers of the Ca’ Zaranegra were more fortunate ; they could sit round 
the qreat bronze brazier in the hall of their lady’ s house. Their wages were 
paid with regularity and liberality by the silent and austere major-domo. 


The Devil’s Bridge at Torcello has been so called from the height and 
breadth of its one arch, but there is nothing diabolical or infernal in its 
appearance: it is of old brick made beautiful in its hues by age, and has 


many seeding grasses and weeds growing in its crevices. Its banks are rich 
in grass, in flags, in sea-lavender, and about it grow hazel-trees and pear-trees. 
There is nowhere in the world any grass richer tran that of Torcello: 
and forget-me-nots, honeysuckle, and wild roses grow down to the water's 
edge and around the hoary stones of the deserted isle. 
“What a God - forgotten place!’ said a young man as he sprang 
from a boat on to the bank by the bridge. 

*Torcello was the mother of Venice; the daughter has slain her,’ 
replied an older man as he laid down his oars in the boat and prepared 
to follow his companion. 

His foot trod among the hemlock-leaves and was entangled by them. 
He stooped, and his eyes, which were very keen, caught sight of the 
string of opals. 

‘*A woman’s necklace!’’ he said, as he drew it out from under 
the salt seaweed and the dewy dock-leaves. It was discoloured, and 
had sand and mud on it, and bore little traces of its former beauty ; 
but he recognised that it was a jewel of worth; he perceived, even 
dulled as they were, that the stones were opals. 

“What have you there?” cried the younger man from above on 
the bank. “The skull of an Archimandrite ?”’ 

The other threw the necklace up on to the grass. 

** You would have been a fitter finder of a woman’s collar than I am.” 

“Opals! The stones of sorrow!” said the younger man, gravely, 
as he raised it and brushed off the sand. “It has been beautiful,” he 
added. “It will be so again. It is not really hurt, only a little 
bruised and tarnished.” 

The necklace interested him; he examined it minutely as the sun 
shone on the links of dimmed gold. It awakened in him an image of 

the woman who might have possessed and worn it. 

“What will you do with it?” he said to his companion, who had 
mounted on to the bank after securing the boat. 

“What does one always do with things found? Send them to the 
police, I believe.” 

“Oh, you Goth!” said the younger. “ Let us spend our lives in 
discovering the owner.”’ 

“You can spend yours so if you like, prince. 
bond to a severer mistress.”’ 

Lend me your glass,’ said the younger man. ‘The glass was of strong 
magnifying power; when it was handed to him he looked through it at 
some little marks on the back of the clasp of the opal collar. “ Zaranegra, 
1770,” he read aloud. ‘“ Zaranegra is a Venetian name.” 

There was an inscription so minute that to the unaided eye it was 
invisible; through the glass it was possible to read it. It was this— 
NINA DELLA LUCEDIA 
CONTESSA ZARANEGRA 
Capo d’ Anno 
1770. 


repeated the younger man. 


Mine is already in 


** Zaranegra !”’ “That is a Venetian name. 











Lucedia is a name of the Marches of Ancona. There 
is a Ca’ Zaranegra on the Grand Canal. It is next 
to the Loredin. You admired its Moorish windows 
on the second storey this morning. Carlo Zaranegra 
died young ; he left a widow, w ho is only twenty now. 
She is a daughter of the Duke of Monfaleone—a 
family of the Trentino, but pure Italians in blood. 
Their place is in the mountains above Gorizia. It 
must be she who owns this necklace—an heirloom 
probably.” 

* Take it to her,”’ said the finder of it with indiffer- 
ence ; “I cede you my rights.” 

The younger laughed. 

“Ah! who knows what they may become ?” 
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They entered first of all the old church of 8S. Fosea. 
The younger man went straight to the altar, with 
uncoyv ered head, and knelt before it—a soft and serious 
look upon his face as his lips moved. 

The elder cast a glance, contemptuous and derisive, 
on him, and turned to look at the five arcades, with 
their columns, so precious to those who understand the 
laws of architecture. 

He was learned in many things ; and architecture and 
archeology were the studies w hich were to him pastimes in 
the rare hours of recreation which he allowed himself. 

“Have you prayed to find the mistress of the 
opals?’’ he said to the younger man, who, risen from 
his knees, approached him, a red light of the late 





** Lend me your glass,”’ said the younger man. The glass was of strong magnifying power ; 


‘Whatever they may become they are yours. I do 
not appreciate that kind of reward.” 

“Really?” said the younger man. 

“ Nay, I pity you,” said the elder. 

The young man still stood with the opals in his 
hands. With a wisp of grass he had cleared the sand 
in a measure off them; the pearly softness and the 
roseate flame of the stones began to show here and there. 
Two alone of their number were missing. 

** Come,” said his companion with impatience. ‘ Put 
that broken rubbish in your pocket and let us go and see 
the Cathedral and 8S. Fosea, for it will soon grow dark.” 

They walked along the dyke of turf which traverses 
the isle, past the low fruit-trees and the humble cabins 
of the few peasants who dwell there; the grass was 
long and full of ox-eyed daisies and purple loosestrife 
and pink campion. They soon reached the green and 
quiet place where the sacred buildings of S. Maria and 
S. Fosca stand in the solitude of field and sea. 


“If so I pity you!” 














clasp of the opal collar. 


afternoon slanting in from an upper window in the 
apse, and falling on his bright hair and _ beautiful 
classic face. 

The young man coloured. 

ea prayed that the stones may bring us no evil,” 
he said with ingenuous simplicity. “ Laugh as you 
will, a prayer can never do harm; and you know 
opals are stones of sorrow.” 

“I know you are a credulous child—a supersti- 
tious peasant —though you are twenty-four years old 
and have royal and noble blood in your veins.” 

“Tf vou had not saved my life, I would throw 
you into the sea,’’ replied the other, half in jest, half 
in anger. “ Leave my faiths alone. Lead your own 
barren life as you choose, but do not cut down flowers 
in the garden of others.’ 

** Life is only a garden for you,”’ said the elder man, 
with a touch of envy y in the tone of his voice. 

It was dusk in S. Fosca, for the day was far 


advanced and the sun was setting without beyond 
the world of waters. 

Two peasant women were saying their Aves before 
low burning lamps. The scent of the grass and the 
smell of the sea came in through the open door. A cat 
walked noiselessly across the altar. As the church was 
now, so it had been a thousand years earlier. 

* Does this place say nothing to you ?”’ asked the 
younger man. 

“ — replied the other. 
say ? ie 

IV. 


When the young Sicilian Prince Lionello Adrianis, head 


* What should 


when it was handed to him he looked through it at some little marks on he back of the 


of an ancient Hispano-Italian family, had met with 
hunting accident, and the tusks of an old boar had 
brought him near to death, an English surgeon, by name 
Frederic Damer, who was then in Palermo, did tor him 
what none of the Italian surgeons dared to do; and, so 
far’ as the phrase can ever be correct of human action, 
saved his life. A year had passed since then; the 
splendid vitality of the Sicilian had returned to all its 
natural vigour; he was only twenty-four years of age, 
and naturally strong as a young oak in the woods of 
Etna. But he had a mother who loved him, and was 
anxious; she begged the Englishman to remain awhile 
near him; the Sicilian laughed but submitted; he and 
Damer had travelled together in Egypt and India during 
several months, and were now about in another month 
to part company ; the Sicilian to return to his own people, 
the Englishman to occupy a chair of physiology in a 
town of northern Europe. 

Their lives had been briefly united by accident, and 





THE 


the lives of men on the game. 

Damer was the son of a country physician, but his 
father had been poor, the family numerous, and he, a 
third son, had been sent out into the world with only 
his education as his capital. He practised surgery to 
live ; he practised physiology to reach through it that 
power and celebrity for which his nature craved and his 
mental capacity fitted him. But at every step his 
narrow means galled and fretted him, and he had been 
a demonstrator, an assistant, a professor in schools, when 
his vast ability and relentless will fitted him for the 
position of a Helmholtz or a Virchow in that new priest- 
hood which has arisen to claim the rule of mankind, and 
sacrifices to itself all sentient races. 

In Adrianis he saw all the powers of youth and of 
wealth concentrated in one who merely 
used them for a careless enjoyment and a 
thoughtless good-nature, which seemed, 
to himself, as senseless as the dance in 
the sun of an amorous negro. 

Adrianis and the whole of his family 

had shown him the utmost gratitude, 
liberality, and consideration, and the young 
prince bore from him good - humouredly 
sarcasms and satires which he would not 
have supported from an emperor; but 
Damer in his turn felt for the Sicilian 
and his people nothing but the contempt 
of the great intellect for the uncultured 
mind, the irritation of the wise man who 
sees a child gaily making a kite to divert 
itself out of the parchments of a treatise 
in an unknown tongue which, studied, 
might have yielded up to the student the 
secret of perished creeds and of lost 
nations. There is no pride so arrogant, 
no supremacy so unbending, as those of 
the intellect. It may stand, like Belisarius, 
a beggar at the gate; but, like Belisarius, 
it deems itself the superior of all the 
crowds who drop their alms to it, and 
while it stretches out its hand to them 
its lips curse them. 


L 
They went, without visiting the basilica, 
back to Venice in the twilight, which 
deepened into night as they drew near the 
city ; the moon was high and the air 
still. They dined in the spacious rooms 
set aside in the hotel for the young prince. 
When the dinner was over Adrianis rose. 

* Will you come ?”’ he asked. 

* Where ?” asked Damer. 

*To the Ca’ Zaranegra,” he replied, 
with a boyish laugh. 

** Not I,” replied Damer. 

“4 rivederci, then,” said Adrianis. 

But he lingered a moment. 

“It will not be fair to you,’ he said, 
“for me to take the credit of having 
found this necklace.” 

** Whatever honour there may be in 
the salvage I cede it, I tell you, willingly.”’ 

“Of course I shall tell her that it was 
you.” 
"There need to do so: I am 
not a squire of dames. She will prefer 
a Sicilian prince to a plain man of science. 
However, you must find the lady first. 
The true owner lies under some moss- 
grown slab in some chapel crypt, no 
doubt.” 

* Why will you speak of death ? 
hate it.” 

* Hate it as you may, it will overtake 
you. Alexander hated it, but stili—! 
When we shall have found the secret of 
life we may, perhaps, find the antidote 
to death. But that time is not yet.” 

He looked at his companion as he house 
spoke, and thought what he did not 
speak 

os Yes ; 
as you are, and fortunate as you are, you, too, will die 
like the pauper and the cripple and the beggar! ”’ 

The reflection gratified him; for of the youth, of 
the beauty, of the fortune he was envious, and with all 
his scorn of higher intellect, he despised the childlike, 


is no 


strong as you are. and young 


happy, amorous temperament, and the uncultured mind 


which went with them. 

* If I had only his wealth,” he thought often. 
if he only had my knowledge!” 

** When we shall have penetrated the secret of life, we 
shall perhaps be able to defy death,’ repeated Adrianis. 
“What use would that be? You would soon have the 
world so full that there would be no standing-room ; and 
what would you do with the choking multitudes?” 

“T never knew you so logical,’ said the elder 
man, contemptuously. sut have no fear. We are 
far enough off the discovery; when it is made it will 
remain in the hands of the wise. 
fools will never be contemplated by science.” 


“Oy 


She 


, 
carnations at her thro 


shoulders 


The immortality of 
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“The wise will not refuse to sell the secret to the 
wealthy fools,’ thought his companion, but he forbore 
to say so. He was generous of temper, and knew that 
his companion had both wisdom and poverty. 

A few seconds later the splash of the canal water 
beneath the balcony told the other that the gondola was 
moving. 

“What a child!” thought Damer, with impatient 
contempt; he turned up the light of his reading-lamp, 
opened a number of the French Journal de Physiologre, 
and began to read, not heeding the beauty of the moon- 
lit marblesof the Salvatore in front of him, or listening 
to the song from “*Mignon’”’ which a sweet-voiced lad 
was singing in a boat below. He read on thus in solitude 
for three hours; the great tapestried and gilded room 
behind him, the gliding water below; the beautiful 
church in front of his baleony, the laughter, the music, 
the swish of oars, the thrill of lutes and guitars, all the 
evening movement on the canal as the crowds went to 


the 
had 
sable 8, 


a pieture of Caterina Cornaro as she ood on 


hey golden hairy was she 
at, and her cloak of red satin, lined with 


was like 


enclosed in a pe wl-sown net, 


and fell to her feet like the robes of a Doqaressa 


and fro the Piazza, not disturbing him from his studies, 
of which every now and then he made a note in pencil 
in a pocket-book. 

It was twelve o'clock when the empty, 
brilliantly lighted room Adrianis entered and came 
across it to where Damer sat on the balcony 

‘I have found her!” he said, with a joyous 
triumph. The moonlight shone on dark, starry 
eyes, his laughing mouth, his tall figure, full of grace 
and strength like the form of the Greek Hermes in the 
Vatican. 

Damer laid aside his papers with impatience. 

‘And she has welcomed you, apparently? It is 
midnight, and you look victorious.’ 

Adrianis made a gesture of vexed protestation. 

* Pray do not suspect such things. 


into 


his 


her necklace. 
she might thank me. 


haleony 
sOme 


la 4 


I sent in my 
card and begged her major-domo to say that I had found 
She sent word for me to go upstairs that 
Of course, my name was known 


to her. She had a duenna with her. It was all solemn 
and correct. She was enchanted to find her necklace. 
It was an heirloom which Zaranegra gave her. He was 
killed in a duel, as I told you, two years ago. She is 
very beautiful and looks twenty years old—even less. I 
was very honest; I told her that an Englishman who 
was travelling with me had enjoyed the honour of 
finding the opals, and she wishes to see you to-morrow. 
I promised to take you tm prima sera ; you surely ought 
to be grateful.” 

Damer shrugged his shoulders and looked regretfully 
at his papers and pencils. 

** Women only disturb one,” he said ungraciously, 

Adrianis laughed. 

“It is that disturbance which perfumes our life and 
shakes the rose-leaves over it. But I remember, to 
attract you a woman must be lying, dead or alive, on an 
operating-table.”’ 

* Alive by preference,’ said Damer. “The dead 
are little use to us; their nervous system 
is still, like a stopped clock.” P 

* A creature must suffer to 
you?” 

** Certainly.” 

Adrianis shuddered slightly. 

* Why did you save me?” 

Damer smiled. 

““My dear prince, it is my duty to 
save where I can. I should have preferred 
to let you alone, and study your natural 
powers of resistance in conflict with the 
destruction which was menacing them. 
But I could not follow my preferences. 
I was called in to assist your natural 
powers by affording them artificial resist- 
ance, and I was bound to do so.”’ 

Adrianis made a grimace which signi- 
fied disappointment and distaste. 

“If my mother knew you looked at 
it in that way she would not adore you, 
my friend, as she does.”’ 

“The princess exaggerates,” said 
Damer, putting out his lamp. ‘ Mothers 
always do; I do not think I ever said 
anything to lead her to deceive herself 
with regard to me. She knows what my 
interests and my pursuits are.”’ 

“But,” said Adrianis, wistfully, “surely 
there are many men of science, many 
surgeons, whose desire is to console, to 
amend, who care for the poor human 
material on which they work ?”’ 

* There are some,’ replied Damer, 
“but they are not in the front ranks of 
their profession, nor will science ever owe 
much to them.”’ 

The young man was silent; he felt 
in his moral nature as he had sometimes 
felt in his physical, when a chill icy wind 
had risen and passed through the sun- 
shine of a balmy day. He shook off the 
impression with the mutability of a happy 
temper. 

* Eh, via!” he cried. 
feel cold in the marrow 
Good-night. I tired, and I go to 
dream of the lady of the opals. Like you, 
I prefer living women to dead ones, but 
I do not wish them to suffer. I wish them 
to enjoy—for my sake and their own!”’ 

Damer, left alone, relit his lamp. took 
up his papers and books, went into the 
room, for the night was fresh, and remained 
reading and writing until daybreak. 


interest 


* You make me 
of my bones. 
am 


VI. 
Veronica Zaranegra was charmed to find 
her necklace ; she was still more charmed 
to find an adventure through it. 

This beautiful youth, with his starry 
eyes, soft with admiration, who had brought 
her back the opals, looked like a knight 
out of fairyland. She was young; she 
was weary of the seclusion of her widow- 
hood ; she was kept in close constraint by 
those who had authority over her ; she 
was ready to re enter life in its enjoy- 
ments, its amusemen‘s, its affections, its 
desires. The tragic end of her husband had impressed 
and saddened her, but she had recovered from its shock. 
The marriage had been arranged by their respective 
families, and the hearts of neither had been consulted. 
Zaranegra, however, had become much in love with 
her, and had left her all which it was in his power to 
leave, and that had been much. 

She was like a picture of Caterina Cornaro as she 
stood on the balcony of her house; her golden hair was 
enclosed in a pearl-sown net, she had some crimson 
carnations at her throat, and her cloak of red satin, 
lined with sables, lay on her shoulders and fell to her 
feet like the robes of a Dogaressa. 

The balcony was filled with spiraa, whose white 
blossoms were like snow about her in the starlight and 
lamplight as the gondola which brought the Sicilian 
prince and his companion to her palace paused below at 
the water-stairs. 

**How clever it was of you to see my opals under 


of he 
crimson 


on her 
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the grass and the sand!”’ she said a few moments later, 
as Adrianis presented Damer in the long, dim room, 
hung with tapestries and rich in bronzes, marbles, 
pictures, and mosaics. 

She threw her cloak on a couch as she spoke ; she 
was dressed in black, but the gauze sleeves of the 
gown showed her fair arms, and the bodice was 


There was a mandoline lying on the grand piano ; 


slightly open on her bosom; her face was bright like 
a rose above the deep shadow of the gown; her hair 
had been a little ruffled by the wind of the evening 
as she had stood on the balcony. 

‘** Madame,” said Damer, as he bowed to her with a 
strange and unwelcome sense of embarrassment, “ Prince 
Adrianis should not have told you that I had such good 
fortune. I am no fit squire of dames: he is.” 

“* But how came you to see them, all dull and muddy 
as they were?”’ 


“Sight is a matter of training; I use my cyes. 
Most people do not use theirs.” 

She locked at him curiously and laughed. 
answer seemed to her very droll. 

** Everybody sees except the blind,’’ she said, some- 
what puzzled. 

** And the purblind,” added Damer. 


The 


he took it up and sang to it a Sicilian love-song ; she took it from him 


sat in the shadow, and listened, and looked at them. 


She did not catch his meaning. She turned from 
him a little impatiently and addressed Adrianis. 

She spoke of music. Adrianis was accomplished in 
that art; there was a mandoline lying on the grand 
piano ; he took it up and sang to it a Sicilian love-song ; 
she took it from him and sang Venetian barcarolle and 
stornelli; then they sang together, and their clear, 
youthful voices blent melodiously. People passing on 
the canal stopped their gondolas under the balcony to 
listen ; some Venetian professional musicians in a boat 


and sang Venetian barcarolle and stornelli. 


below applauded. Damer sat in the shadow, and 
listened, and looked at them. Music said little or 
nothing to him; he had scarcely any comprehension of 
it; but something in the sound of those blended voices 
touched a chord in his nature ; made him feel vaguely 
sad, restlessly desirous, foolishly irritated. The light fell 
on the handsome head of the youth, on the carnations 


Damer 


at the lady’s throat, on the rings on their hands, which 
touched as they took the mandoline one from the 


other; behind them were the open casement, the 
balcony with its white flowers, the lighted frontage of a 
palace on the opposite side of the canal. 

As they ceased to sing, the people below on the 
water applauded again, and cried, “ Brava! brava! 
Bis, bis!” 

Adrianis laughed and rose, and, going out on to 
the balcony, threw some money to the boatload of 
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ambulant musicians who had left off their playing and 
singing to listen’ 

** Those artists below are very kind to us amateurs,” 
said Adrianis, with a little branch of spirza in his hand, 
which he proceeded to fasten in his button-hole as he 
came back into the light of the room. 

** You are more than an amateur.” 

“Oh! all Sicilians sing. The syrens teach us.” 

“Prince Adrianis is a poet,” said Damer, with a 
harsh tone in his voice. 

“Who never wrote a verse,” said Adrianis, as he 
handed a cup of coffee to his hostess. 

“Shut the windows,’ said the Countess Zaranegra 
to her servants, who brought on coffee and wine, 
lemonade and syrups. 

Through the closed windows the sound of a chorus 
sung by the strolling singers below came faintly and 
muffled into the room ; the lamplight shone on the white 
spray of the spirea in his coat, which looked like a 
erystal of snow. 

“Tf I had found the opals I should have been inspired 
by them,” he added. “As it is, I am dumb and 
unhappy.” 

Veronica Zaranegra smiled. 

* If you are dumb, so was Orpheus.”’ 

“And if you are unhappy, so was Prince Fortun- 
atus,” added Damer. “You are only sad out of 
wantonness, because the gods have given you too 
many gifts.” 

* Or because he has stolen a piece of spirea!” 

* I may keep my theft?” asked Adrianis. 

* Yes. For you brought back the opals, though you 
did not find them.” 

Soon after they both took their leave of her, and went 
down to the waiting gondola. The boatload of musicians 
had drifted upwards towards Rialto, the colours of 
their paper lanterns glowing through the dark. There 
was no moon. They did not speak to each other in 
the few minutes which carried them to their hotel. 
When they reached it they parted with a brief good- 
night. Neither asked the other what his impressions 
of the lady and of the evening had been. 

The night was dark. Mists obscured the stars. 
The lights at the Dogana and of the lamps along the 
Schiavone were shining brightly, and many other lights 
gleamed here and there, where they shone in gondolas, 
or boats, or at the mastheads of vessels anchored in 
the dock of St. Mark. The hour was still early; eleven 
o'clock, and the canal was not yet deserted. There was 
the liquid sound of parting water as people went to 
and fro on its surface. At such an hour Venice is still 
what it was in the days of Paul Veronese, or of 
Virginia di Leyva. 

Adrianis sat by the sea-wall of the hotel garden and 
looked absently down the dark expanse studded with 
lights like diamonds, and thought exclusively of the 
woman he had quitted. He saw her golden hair shining 
in the lamplight, the red of the knot of carnations at 
her throat, the slender, jewelled hand on the mandoline, 
the smiling, rose-like mouth: he heard the clear, fresh, 
unstrained voice rising and falling with his own, while 
her eyes smiled and her eyes met his. 

* Stones of sorrow! stones of sorrow !”’ he thought. 
* No, no. They shall be jewels of joy to me, to her. 
Love is born of a glance, of a note, of a murmur. It is 
the wonder-fiower of life. It blossoms full-grown in an 
instant. It needs neither time nor reflection.” 

His heart beat gladly in him: his nerves were 
thrilled and throbbing; his welcome of a new and pro- 
found emotion was without fear. 

In such a mood the merest trifle has eloquence. He 
was sorry when he looked down on the spray of spiraa 
in his coat, and saw that all the little starry flowers of 
it had fallen off and yanished, as though it had indeed 
been snow which had melted at a breath of scirocco. 


VIL. 

Two weeks passed and brought the month of May. On 
the many island banks long sprays of dog-rose and 
honeysuckle hung down over the water, and the narrow 
canals which ran through them were tunnels of blossom 
and verdure ; on the sunny shallows thousands of white- 
winged gulls were fishing and bathing all the day long ; 
and in the churches azaleas and lilies and arums were 
grouped round the altars under the dark-winged angels 
of Tintoretto and the golden-haired cherubim of 
Tiepolo. 

The nights were still cold, but the days were warm, 
were at noontide even hot; and Veronica Zaranegra 
passed almost all her time on the water. There was a 
little orchard island which belonged to the family out 
beyond Mazzorbo. In the previous century a small 
summer-house or pavilion, with a red-tiled dome like a 
beehive, had been erected on it and was still there; a 
pretty toy still, though its frescoed walls were faded, 
and its marble landing-steps eaten away by the incessant 
washing of the sea; it was embowered in peach and 
plum and pear trees, and looked westward. Here she 
came often for breakfast, or for afternoon tea, or the 
evening merenda of iruit, sweetmeats, and wine, and 
here she was often accompanied by a gay party of 
Venetians of her own years and by the two strangers 
who had given her back her opals. * The weather was 
rainless and radiant ; the gondolas glided like swallows 
over the lagoons; she was rich, childlike, fond of 
pleasure; she tried to bring back the life of the 
eighteenth century, and amused herself with reviving 


its customs, its costumes, its comedies, as they had 
been before the storms of revolution and the smoke of 
war had rolled over the Alps, and Arcole and Marengo 
had silenced the laughter of Italy. 

“I wish I had lived when this collar was new,’ she 
said, when her jewellers returned to her the opals 
restored to their pristine brilliancy. ‘“ Life in Venice 
was one long festa then; I have read of it. It 
was all masque, and serenade, and courtship, and mag- 
nificence. People were not philosophical about life 
then: they lived. Nina Zaranegra was a beautiful 
woman. They have her portrait in the Belle Arti. She 
holds a rose to her lips and laughs. She was killed by 
her husband for an amour. She had these opals on her 
throat when he drove the stiletto through it. At least, 
so Carlo used to tell me. But perhaps it was not true.” 

“Do not wear them,” said Adrianis, to whom. she 
was speaking. ‘Do not wear them if they are blood- 
stained. You know they are stones of sorrow.” 

She laughed. 

“You Sicilians are superstitious. We northerners 
are not. I like to wear them for that very reason of 
their tragedy.” 

She took up the necklace and clasped it round her 
throat; some tendrils of her hair caught in the clasp ; 
she gave an involuntary little cry of pain. Adrianis 
hastened to release her hair from the clasp. His hand 
trembled; their eyes met, and said much to each other. 
Damer, who was near, drew nearer. 

“TI have seen the portrait in the Belle Arti,” he 
said. ‘The Countess Nina symbolises silence with her 
rose, but she has the face of a woman who would not 
keep even her own secrets. Indeed, a charming woman 
is always bavarde comme les pies, as the French say.”’ 

“You despise women,” said Veronica Zaranegra, 
with vexation. 

“Oh, no. But I should not give them my con- 
fidence any more than I should give a delicate scientific 
instrument to a child.” 

“ Not even to a woman whom you loved ?”’ 

** Still less to a woman whom I loved.” 

“You are a mysterious sage,’ she said, a little 
impatiently. ‘ You regard us as if we were children 
indeed, incapable of any comprehension.”’ 

Damer did not dispute the accusation. 

“Did I hear you say,”’ he asked, * that the lovely 
original of that portrait was murdered by her 
husband ?” 

“Yes, and he would not even allow her Christian 
burial, but had her body carried out on to the Orfano 
Canal, and thrown into the water, with a great stone 
tied to her feet.” 

“He was primitive,” said Damer. 
rough, rude ways of vengeance.” 

** What would you have done ?” 

“*T hardly know; but I should not have so stupidly 
wasted such a beautiful organism. Besides, the end was 
too swift to be any great punishment.” 

She was silent, looking at him with that mixture of 
curiosity, interest, and vague apprehension which he 
always aroused in her. She was not very intelligent, 
but she had quick susceptibilities; there was that in 
him which alarmed them and yet fascinated them. 

“ He awes me,” she said later in the day to Adrianis. 
**So often one cannot follow his meaning, but one 
always feels his reserve of power.” 

It was a grave speech for a light-hearted lover of 
pleasure. Adrianis heard it with vexation, but he was 
loyal to the man who, as he considered, had saved his 
life. 

* He is a person of great intellect,’ he answered ; 
*“we are pigmies beside him. But——”’ 

* But what ?” 

“He used his brains to cure my body. Sol must 
not dispute the virtue of his use of them. Yet some- 
times I fancy that he has no heart. I think all the 
forces in him have only nourished his mind, which is 
immense. But his heart, perhaps, has withered away, 
getting no nourishment. He would say I talk nonsense; 
but I think you will understand what I mean.” 

“‘T think I understand,” said Veronica, thoughtfully. 

She had thought very little in her careless young 
life; she had begun to think more since these two men 
had come into it. 

* Adrianis merits better treatment than you give 
him,’’ said her duenna to her that day. ‘“ How long 
will you keep him in suspense? You ought to remember 
‘ what hell it is in waiting to abide.’ ”’ 

“A hell?” said Veronica, with the colour in her 
face. Sag 


, 


“Those are 


“ You mean a paradise ! 

** A fool’s paradise, I fear,’’ replied the elder woman. 
** And what does that other man do here? He told me 
he was due at some university in Germany.”’ 

“ How can I tell why either of them stays?” said 
Veronica, disingenuously, as her conscience told her. 
“Venice allures many people, especially in her spring 
season. 

“So does a woman in her spring, 
lady drily, with an impatient gesture. 

“You are angry with me,” said Veronica, mourn- 
fully. 

“No, my dear. It is as useless to be angry with 
you as to be angry with a young cat because in its 
gambols it breaks a vase of which it knows nothing of 
the preciousness.”’ 

Veronica Zaranegra did not resent or reply. She 
knew the vase was precious; she did not mean to break 
it, but she wanted to be free awhile longer. Mutual 


” said the elder 


love was sweet, but it was not freedom. And what she 
felt ashamed of was a certain reluctance which moved 
her to allow Damer to see or know that she loved a 
man of so little intellectual force as Adrianis, a man 
who had nothing but his physical beauty and his gay, 
glad temper and kind heart. 

“ Do you want nothing more than these?” the gaze 
of Damer seemed in her imagination to say to her. 

She was angered with herself for thinking of him or 
of his opinion; he was not of her world or of her 
station; he was a professional man, a worker, a teacher ; 
natural pride of lineage and habit made her regard him 
as in no way privileged to be considered by her. And 
yet she could not help being influenced by that disdain 
of the mental powers of others which he had never 
uttered, but which he continually showed. Indecision 
is the greatest bane of women; obstinacy costs them 
much, but indecision costs them more. ‘The will of 
Veronica flickered like a candle in the wind, veered 
hither and thither like a fallen leaf in a gust of wind 
and rain. 

Adrianis was delightful to her; his beauty, his 
gaiety, and his homage were all sympathetic to her. 
She knew that he loved her, but she prevented him 
telling her so: she liked her lately acquired liberty ; 
she did not want a declaration which would force her 
to decide in one way or another what to do with her 
future. And she was affected without being aware of 
it by the scarcely disguised contempt which his com- 
panion had for hint. It was seldom outspoken; but it 
was visible in every word of Damer, in every glance. 

* He is beautiful—yes,” he said once to her. “So 
is an animal.” 

* Do you not Tike animals ?”’ 

* T do not like or dislike them. The geologist does 
not like or dislike the stones he breaks up, the metal- 
lurgist does not like or dislike the ore he fuses.’’ 

She did not venture to ask him what he meant; she 
had a vague conception of his meaning, and it gave her 
a chill as such replies gave to Adrianis; a chill such 
as the north wind, when it comes down from the 
first snows on the Dolomite peaks, gives to the honey- 
suckle flowers hanging over the sea-walls. She was 
not clever or much educated, but she had seen a good 
deal of the world, and she had heard men talk of 
science, of its pretensions and its methods, its self- 
worship and its tyrannies. She had put her rosy fingers 
in her ears and run away when they had so spoken, but 
some things she had heard and now remembered. 

“You are what they call a physiologist ?”’ she said 
once, suddenly. 

*T am,” replied Damer. 

She looked at him under her long silky lashes as 
a child looks at what it fears in the dusk of a 
fading day. He attracted her and repelled her, as 
when she had herself been a little child she had 
been at once charmed and frightened by the great 
ghostly figures on the tapestries, and the white 
and grey busts of gods and sages on the grand 
staircase of her father’s house in the ‘Trentino. She 
would have liked to ask him many things, things of 
mystery and of horror, but she was afraid. After all, 
how much better were the sea, the sunshine, the dog- 
rose, the barearolle, the laughter, the lute ! 

She turned to Adrianis, who at that moment came 
along the sands of the beach, his hands filled with 
spoils from the blossoming hedges; turned to him as 
when, a little child on the staircase in the dusk, she had 
run to reach the shelter of a warmed and lighted 
room. He was of her own country, her own age, 
her own temperament; he carried about him a sense of 
gladness, an atmosphere of youth ; he was of her own 
rank; he was as rich as she, and richer. ‘There was 
no leaven of self-seeking in the love he bore her; the 
passion she had roused in him was pure of any alloy ; it 
was the love of the poets and the singers. If she accepted 
it, her path, from youth to age, would be like one of 
those flowering meadows of his own Sicily, which fill 
the cloudless day with perfume. 

She knew that; her foot was ready to tread the 
narcissus-filled grass, but by an unaccountable indecision 
and caprice she would not let him invite her thither. 
She continually evaded or eluded the final words which 
would have united them or parted them. 

Again and again, when that moment of decision 
could not have been postponed, the sombre shadow of 
Damer had appeared, as in the moment when the clasp 
of the necklace had been entangled in the little curls at 
the back of her throat. 

It might be chance, it might be premeditation ; but 
he was always there in those moments when the heart of 
Adrianis leaped to his eyes and lips and called to hers. 


VIII. 


In the evening she was usually athome. She did not 
as yet go to balls or theatres; the aristocratic society of 
Venice flocked to her rooms, and what was best in the 
foreign element. In the evenings neither Adrianis nor 
Damer saw her alone; but in the daytime, on the island 
or in the water excursions, sometimes one or the other 
was beside her for a few minutes with no listener 
near. 
Adrianis eagerly sought such occasions; Damer 
never seemed to seek them. He was often in her 
palace and on her island, but appeared to be so chiefly 
because he went where Adrianis went. No one could 
have told that he took pleasure in doing so. 
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But Adrianis, somewhat surprised at his lingering so 
long, thought to himself: ** He was to be in Gothenburg 
by the tenth of May, and it is now the twenty-third.” 

* Have you given up your appointment?” he asked 
once, directly. 

Damer merely answered, “No.” He did not offer 
any explanation ; but he continued to stay on in Venice, 
though he had removed from the fine apartments occu- 
pied by his friend to a house on the Fondamenti Nuovi, 
where he had hired two chambers. 

Adrianis, who was very generous and had always a 
grateful and uneasy sense of unrepaid obligation, vainly 
urged him to remain at his hotel. But Damer, some- 
what rudely, refused. 

“I cannot pursue any studies there,” he replied. 

The house he had chosen was obscure and uninviting, 
standing amidst the clang of coppersmiths’ hammers 
and the stench of iron-foundries in what was once the 
most patrician and beautiful garden-quarter of Venice, 
but which is now befouled, blackened, filled with smoke 
and clamour and vileness, where once the rose-terraces 
and the clematis-covered pergole ran down to the lagoon, 
and the marble stairs were white as snow under silken 
awnings. 

“What do you do there?’’ Veronica Zaranegra 
wished to ask him; but she never did so. She felt 
vaguely afraid, as a woman of the Middle Ages would 
have feared to ask a magician what he did with his 
alembics and his spheres. 

Although the eyes of lovers are proverbially washed 
by the collyrium of jealousy, those of Adrianis were 
blind to the passion which Damer, like himself, .had 
conceived. The reserve and power of self-restraint in 
Damer were extreme, and served to screen his secret 
from the not very discerning mind of his companion. 
Moreover, the pride of race which was born and bred in 
Adrianis rendered it impossible for him to suspect that 
he possessed a rival in one who was, however mentally 
superior, so far socially inferior to himself and to the 
woman he loved. 

That a man who was going to receive a stipend as a 
teacher in a German university could lift his eyes to 
Veronica Zaranegra would have seemed wholly impossible 
to one who had been reared in patrician and conservative 
tenets. He never noticed the fires which slumbered in 
the cold wide-opened eyes of his friend and monitor. 
He never observed how frequently Damer watched him 
and her when they were together, listened from afar to 
their conversation, and invariably interrupted them at 
any moment when their words verged on more tender 
or familiar themes. He was himself tenderly, passion- 
ately, romantically enamoured; his temper was full of 
a romance to which he could not often give adequate 
expression ; his love for her had the timidity of all 
sincere and nascent passion; he was pained and chafed 
by the manner in which she avoided his definite declara- 
tion of it, but he did not for a moment trace it to its 
right cause, the magnetic influence which the English- 
man had upon her, the hesitation which was given her 
by vague hypnotic suggestion. If any looker-on had 
warned him, he would have laughed and said that the 
days of magic were past. 

He himself only counted time by the hours which 
brought him into her presence on the water, on the 
island, or in the evening receptions in the palace. He 
made water-festivals and pleasure-cruises to please her ; 
he had sent for his own sailing-yacht from Palermo. 
The long, light days of late spring and earliest summer 
passed in a series of ingenious amusements of which 
the sole scope was to obtain a smile from her. Often 
she did smile, the radiance of youth and of a woman’s 
willingness to be worshipped shining on her fair 
countenance as the sun shone on the sea. Sometimes, 
also, the smile ceased suddenly when, from a distance, 
her eyes encountered those of Damer. 

All that was most delightful in life offered itself to her 
in the homage of Adrianis: his mother’s welcome, his 
southern clime, his great love, his infinite tenderness and 
sweetness of temper, his great physical beauty. She 
longed to accept these great gifts ; she longed to feel his 
arms folded about her and his cheek against hers; and 
yet she hesitated, she delayed, she avoided, because in 
the eyes of another man, whom she disliked and feared. 
she read mockery, disdain, and superiority. She could 
not have said what it was that she felt any more than 
the young spaniel could tell what moves it as it looks 
up into human eyes and reads authority in them, and 
crouches, trembling. 

Why did he stay here ? she asked herself, this cold, 
still, irresponsive man, who had nothing in him which 
was not alien to the youthful and _pleasure-loving 
society in which he found himself, and who was by his 
own admission already overdue at the university to 
which he had been appointed. 

* Are you not losing time ?’’ she said once to him ; 
“we are so frivolous, so ignorant, so unlike you.”’ 

“TI never lose time,”’ replied Damer. * An amoeba 
in a pool on the sand is companion enough for me.”’ 

Seeing that she had no idea of what he meant, he 
added— 

“A man of like an artist: 
everywhere, wherever natural forms exist.” 

“Or like a sportsman,” said Adrianis, who 
listening ; “his sport is everywhere, wherever there are 
living things to kill.” 

** Put it so, if you please,” said Damer. But he was 
annoyed ; he disliked being answered intelligently and 
sarcastically by one whom he considered a fool. 


science is his art is 


was 


Whatever Adrianis said irritated him, though it was 
almost perpetually courteous and simple, as was the 
nature of the speaker. 

Damer read the young man’s heart like an open 
book, and he knew that it was whoiily filled with the 
image of Veronica. He had never liked Adrianis ; he 
had no liking for youth or for physical beauty, or for 
kindliness and sweetness and simplicity of character. 
Such qualities were not in tune with him. 

He had saved the life of Adrianis because it had 
interested and recompensed him to do so; he had 
travelled with him for a year because it suited him 
financially to do so. But he had never liked him; he 
had never been touched by any one of the many 
generous and delicate acts of the young man, nor by the 
trust which the mother of Adrianis continually expressed 
in her letters to himself. Where jealousy sits on the 
threshold of the soul, goodness and kindness and faith 
knock in vain for admittance. Envy is hatred in 


embryo, and only waits in the womb of time for birth. 


IX. 

One day Veronica asked him to go and see an old 
servant of the Zaranegra household who was very ill 
and in hospital; they had begged him not to go to the 
hospital, but he had wished to do so, and had been 
allowed to fulfil his wish. Damer went to visit him. 
He found the man at death’s door with cancer of the 
food and air passages. 

“If he be not operated on he will die in a week,”’ 
said the Englishman. 

None of the hospital surgeons dared perform such an 
operation. 

** T will operate if you consent,’’ said Damer. 

The surgeons acquiesced. 

** Will Biancon recover ?”’ asked Veronica, when he 
returned and told her on what they had decided. 

“In his present state he cannot live a week,” 
replied Damer, evasively. 

** Does he wish for the operation ?” 

“He can be no judge. He cannot know his own 
condition. He cannot take his own prognosis.” 

** But it will be frightful suffering.” 

** He will be under anesthetics.” 

** But will he recover ?”’ 

‘** Madame, I am not the master of Fate.”’ 

* But what is probable ?”’ 

** What is certain is that the man will die if left as 
he is.” 

He performed the operation next day. The man 
ceased to breathe as it was ended; the shock to the 
nervous system had killed him. 

When she heard that he was dead she burst into 
tears. 

“Oh! why, oh! why,” she said passionately to 
Damer later in the day, “why, if you knew he must 
die, did you torture him in his last moments ?” 

“I gave him a chance,”’ he replied indifferently. 
* Anyhow, he would never have survived the, operation 
more than a few weeks.” 

“Why did you torture him with it, then ?”’ 
Veronica, indignantly. 

“It was a rare and almost unique opportunity. I 
have solved by it a doubt which has never been solved 
before, and never could have been without a human 
subject.” 

She shrank from him in horror. 

“You are a wicked man!” she said faintly. ‘Oh, 
how I wish, how I wish I had never asked you to see 
my poor Biancon! He might have lived!”’ 

“He would most certainly have died,” said Damer, 
unmoved. ‘ The life of a man at sixty is not an especi- 
ally valuable thing, and I believe he did nothing all his 
life except polish your palace floors with beeswax or 
oil; I forget which it is they use in Venice.” 

She looked at him with a mixture of horror and fear. 

** But you have killed him—and you can jest!”’ 

“TI did not kill him. His disease killed him,” 
replied Damer, with calm indifference. ‘ And his end 
has been a source of knowledge. I should wish my own 
end to be as fruitful.’’ 

She shuddered, and motioned to him to leave her. 

“Go away, go away, you have no heart, and no 
conscience.”’ 

Damer smiled slightly. 

““T have a scientific conscience ; it is as good as a 
moral one, and does better work.” 

“Why did you bring that man to Venice ?”’ she said 
to Adrianis some hours later. ‘“ He has killed my poor 
Biancon, and he cares nothing.”’ 

‘Why do you receive him ?” said Adrianis, feeling 
the reproach unjust. “Cease to receive him. ‘That is 
very simple. If you banish him he is proud ; he will 
not persist.” 

“He would not, perhaps, persist, but he would be 
revenged,”’ she thought, but she did not say so. 
Though her life was short, she had learned in it that 
men are like detonators, which you cannot throw against 
each other without explosion. 

Adrianis began to desire the exile of his companion, 
though his loyalty withheld him from trying to obtain 
it by any unfair means or unjust attack. He was 
mortified and disquieted. Why had he not had patience, 
and waited to carry the opals to the Ca’ Zaranegra 
until the Englishman had been safe on the sea on his 
way to Trieste? He began to perceive that Damer had 
an influence on the Countess Verenica which was 


said 


contrary to his own, and adverse to his interests. He did 
not attach importance to it, because he saw that it was 
purely intellectual ; but he would have preferred that it 
had not existed. So would she. 

It was such an influence as the confessor obtains 
over the devotee, against which husband, lover, children, 
all natural ties, struggle altogether in vain. 

It is not love ; it is alien to love, but it is frequently 
stronger than love, and casts down the winged god 
maimed and helpless. 

‘* Pierres de malheur ! 
said, as she looked at the opals that night, 
you bring that cruel man into my life?” 

She might banish him as Adrianis had said, but she 
felt that she would never have courage to do it. 
Damer awed her. She felt something of what the poor 
women in the Salpétri¢re had felt when he had 
hypnotised them, and made them believe that they 
clasped their hands on red-hot iron, or were being 
dragged by ropes to the scaffold. She strove to resist 
and conquer the impression, but she was subjugated 
by it against her will. 

She buried her poor old servant that night, and 
followed the coffin in its gondola in her own, with her 
men in mourning and the torches burning at the prow. 

From the casement of his high tower on the north 
of the city, which looked over the lagoon towards that 
island which is now the cemetery of Venice, with its 
tall mosque-like Campanile and its high sea-walls, 
Damer saw and recognised her on that errand of 
respect to the humble dead. He saw also the long 
bout of the yacht of Adrianis, laden with flowers, 
following her gondola at a little distance, as though its 
owner were timid and uncertain of welcome. He 
recognised them both in the evening light, and through 
his binocular could discern their features, their hands, 
their garlands, as the torches flamed, and the water, 
roughened by wind, broke against the black sides of 
her gondola and the white sides of the boat. 

‘Two children,’ he thought, * made 
other, with their flowers and fables and 
should do best to leave them together.” 

Then he shut his window and turned from the sight 
of the silver water, the evening skies, the gliding 
vessels. 

His work awaited him. Bound on a plank lay a 
young sheepdog which he had bought from a peasant of 
Mazzorbo for a frane. It was living; he reckoned it 
would live in its mute and unpitied agony for twelve 
hours more—long enough for the experiment which he 
was about to make. 

These were the studies for which he had come to the 
tower on the Fondamenti. 

The clang of hammers and the roar of furnaces 
drowned the cries of animals which it was not con- 
venient to make aphone; and the people of the quarter 
were too engrossed in their labours to notice when he 
flung down into the water dead or half-dead mutilated 


creatures. 


Pierres de malheur!”’ she 


“Why did 


for each 
follies! I 


X. 
After the death of the serving-man Biancon the name 
of the English scientist and surgeon became known and 
revered among the persons of his own profession in Venice. 
The poor man had died certainly from the shock to the 
nerves, but that was of small moment. The operation 
had been eminently successful, as science counts success. 
It had been admirably performed, and had, as he had 
said to Veronica, cleared up a doubt which could not, 
without a human subject, have been satisfactorily dis- 
sipated. His skill, his manual dexterity, his courage, 
were themes of universal praise, and more than one rich 
person of the Veneto entreated his examination, and 
submitted to his treatment. 

Adrianis saw but little of him in the daytime, but 
most evenings in prima sera they met in the Palazzo 
Zaranegra. There Damer spoke little, but he spoke 
with effect; and when he was silent it seemed to the 
young mistress of the house that his silence was odiously 
eloquent, for it appeared always to say to her: * What 
a mindless creature you are! What a mindless creature 
you love!”’ 

Sometimes it seemed to her to say more; to say 
across the length of the lighted, perfumed, flower-filled 
salon, ‘And if I forbid your mutual passion? If I 
prevent its fruition ? ”’ 

Out of his presence she ridiculed these ideas, but in 
his presence they were realities to her, and realities 
which alarmed and haunted her. 

“* How I wish you had never brought him here—oh, 
how I wish it!’’ she said once to Adrianis. 

They were in the Piazza of St. Mark; it was late in 
the evening; the gay summer crowd was all around 
them; the band was playing; the full moon was above 
in all her glory ; laughter and gay chatter mingled with 
the lapping of the water and the splash of oars. In the 
blaze of light under the colonnades people were supping 
and flirting and jesting, as though they were still in the 
days of Goldoni. 

"* Are you not a little unjust to me?” said Adrianis, 
gently. “I could not do otherwise, in common honesty, 
than tell you that it was not I who had found your 
opals, and you wished to see and to thank the person 
who had done so.” 

“Oh, I know! I know!” she said with an im- 
patient sigh. ‘Such things are always one’s own 
fault. But he killed Biancon, and his very presence 
now is painful to me.”’ 
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“Tell him so.” 

“TI dare not.” 

“Shall I tell him for you?” 

She looked at him with the wistful, alarmed gaze 
of a frightened child. 

“Oh, no, no! He would be offended. He might 
quarrel with you. No! Pray do not do that.” 

“His anger has no terrors for me,” he said with a 
smile. “ But, you know, what you wish is my law, 
for silence as for speech.” : 

“Limonate? Fragolone? Gelate? Confetti?’ 
sang a boy, pushing against them with his tray of 
summer drinks, ices, fruits, and sweetmeats. 

* Let us go; it is late, and the crowd grows noisy,”’ 
said her duenna. 

Adrianis accompanied them to their gondola, which 
was in waiting beyond the pillars. He did not venture 
to offer to accompany them, for the hour was late, and 
the elder lady, herself a Zaranegra, was rigid in her 
construction and observance of etiquette. He watched 
the gondola drift away among the many others waiting 
there, and then turned back to the Piazza as the two 
Vuleans on the clock-tower beat out on their anvil 
with their hammers the twelve strokes of midnight. 
He saw among the crowd the pale and thoughtful 
countenance of Damer. Had he heard what the young 
Countess had said of him? It was impossible to tell 
from his expression; he was looking up at the four 
bronze horses, as he sat, with an evening paper on his 
knee, at one of the little tables, an untouched lemonade 
standing at his elbow. 

“I did not know you were here,”’ said Adrianis. * It 
is too frivolous a scene for you. Are you longing to 
dissect the horses of St. Mark’s ?” 

Damer smiled slightly. 

“I fear I should find their anatomy faulty. I am no 
artist, or art critic either, or I should venture to say that 
I object to their attitude. Arrested motion is a thing 
too momentary to perpetuate in metal or in stone.”’ 

Adrianis looked up at the rearing coursers. 

“Surely we might as well object to the statue of 
Colleone because he sits erect and motionless through 


’ 


centuries ?”’ 
“No, that is quite another matter. Colleone is at 
The horses yonder are leaping violently.”’ 
I can only admire. 
Have you been here 


rest. 

“You are too subtle for me! 
I am an ignorant, you know. 
long ?’ : 

* Half an hour.”’ 

Had he heard ? Adrianis wondered. 
sible to tell. 

“IT seldom see you now,” 
become very unsociable.”’ 

“ T was not aware that I was ever sociable. People 
much occupied cannot be so. You see, I have a news- 


It was impos- 


he added. ‘* You have 


paper and I do not read it; I have a devanda and | do 


not drink it. I have seen the Contessa Zaranegra and 
I have not spoken to her.”’ 

It seemed that the reply, which was longer and 
more jesting than was the wont of the speaker, was 
made with intention. 

Adrianis was silent. He wished to tell Damer that 
his presence was unwelcome to the lady of whom he 
spoke, but he hesitated: he was afraid to compromise 
her, to seem to boast of some confidence from her. 

* Did you know,” he asked in a low tone, * that her 
poor serving-man would die under the knife ?”’ 

Damer gave him a cold, contemptuous glance. 

* I do not speak on professional subjects to laymen,” 
he said curtly. 

“I do not ask you,” replied Adrianis, “from the 
professional point of view. I ask you from that of 
humanity.” 

* Humanity does not enter into the question,”’ said 
Damer, slightingly. * I hope you will not regard it as 
offensive if I ask you to limit yourself to speaking of 
what you understand.” 

The blood rose into the cheek of Adrianis, and anger 
leapt to his lips. He restrained it with effort from 
utterance. The boundless scorn which Damer never 
scrupled to show for him was at times very chafing and 
provocative. 

“You know yourself nothing of sculpture, you 
admit,” he said, controlling his personal feeling, “ and 
yet you venture to criticise the horses of Lysippus.’’ 

* My criticism is sound, and they are not the horses 
of Lysippus.” : 

“They may not be. But my criticism is 
too, I think, on your want of humanity towards poor 
Biancon.”’ 

Damer cast an evil and disdainful glance at him. 

** With regard,” he replied, “to the man Biancon, 
there could be no question of either cruelty or kindness. 
These terms do not enter into surgical vocabularies. 
You are well aware that on the stage no actor could act 
who felt in any manner the real emotions of his part. 
In like surgeon could operate who was 
unnerved by what you call * humanity’ with regard to 
his patient. There is no more of feeling, or want of 
feeling, in the operator than in the actor. Is it 
inspossible for you to comprehend that? As for your- 
self, you do not care the least for the dead facchino; 
you only care because a fair woman who is dear to you 
has wept.” : 

He spoke with insolence, but with apparently entire 
indifference. Adrianis coloured with displeasure and 
self-consciousness. It was the first time that the name 
of the Countess Zaranegra had been mentioned between 


sound 


degree no 


them when out of her presence. It seemed to him an 
intolerable presumption in Damer to speak of her. But 
he scarcely knew how to reply. With a man of his own 
rank he would have quarrelled in such a manner that a 
sabre duel on the pastures by the Brenta River would 
have followed in the morning. But Damer was not 
socially his equal, and was a man to whom, a year before, 
he had owed, or had thought that he owed, his restor- 
ation to health and life. 

**T should prefer.that you left the name of that lady 
out of our discourse,’ he said in a low tone, but with 
hauteur. ‘In my world we do not venture to speak of 
women whom we respect.” 

Damer understood the reproof and the lesson so 
conveyed. 

“IT am not of your world,” he said slightingly. 
“I have no such pretensions. And women are to me 
but subjects of investigation, like cats—in their bodies, 
I mean: of their minds and hearts I have no know- 
ledge. I leave such studies to Paul Bourget and you.”’ 

Then he rose and walked away towards the end of 
the Piazza, where the opening of the goldsmiths’ street 
of the Merceria leads to the back of the clock-tower and 
the network of narrow passages beyond it. 

Adrianis did not detain him, but went himself to his 
gondola and was taken the short distance which parted 
St. Mark’s from his hotel. Sometimes he slept on 
board his yacht, but sometimes at the hotel, because it 
was nearer to the Ca’ Zaranegra, which he could not 
see from his windows, but which he knew was there 
on the bend of the canal towards Rialto. 

However, he reflected with consolation, in a week 
or two more Veronica would go to her father’s villa in 
the mountains of the Trentino, and she had given him 
to understand that she would tell the Duke to invite 
him. Thither it would be impossible for Damer to go, 
even if he should desire to do so, which was improbable. 
For Adrianis never suspected the existence of any 
passion in Damer except the desire of command, the 
pleasure which the exercise of a strong will over weaker 
ones gave him from its sense of intellectual dominion. 

The words of Damer seemed to him insolent ; but he 
was used to his insolence, and he did not attribute them 
to any other feeling than that coldness of heart which 
was not new to him in the speaker. 

To all interference in, or interrogation concerning, 
his scientific or surgical actions and purposes the 
Englishman had always replied with the same refusal to 
permit those whom he called laymen to judge either the 
deeds or the motives of his priesthood. It was precisely 
the same kind of arrogance and of inflexible secrecy to 
which Adrianis had been used in the ecclesiastics who 
had been set over him in his boyhood; the same refusal 
to be interrogated, the same mystic and unexplained 
claim of superiority and infallibility. 

* If he would only go away!” thought Adrianis, as 
his gondola glided over the few hundred yards. 

For the next few days he and Damer did ro: meet ; 
he had arranged an excursion to Chioggia, and another 
to Grado, in which small cruises the Countess Zaranegra 
and other ladies were on board his schooner. It was 
beautiful weather ; the sea was smooth and smiling: all 
that wealth could do to make the little voyages delight- 
ful was done, and he hoped in the course of them to 
have some opportunity to force from the lady of his 
thoughts some definite assurance of her acceptance of 
his love. In this hope he was disappointed. 

Damer was not on board the yacht ; but as she saw, 
over the distant water as they sailed away from Venice, 
the foundry flames and factory smoke of the Fonda- 
menti, where his tower stood, she shuddered in the hot 
midsummer noon. It seemed as if even from that dis- 
tance the eyes of the strange Englishman could see her 
and lay silence on her lips and terror on her heart. It 
was but a morbid fancy—she knew that; but she could 
not shake off the impression. Even when far out on the 
sunlit green waves of the Adriatic, when Venice had 
long dropped away out of sight, the chilliness and 
oppression of the hallucination remained with her. 

Although she and everyone else knew that the 
water-fétes were solely in her honour and for her 
pleasure, she continued to accept the homage, but to 
stop short of any actual and decisive words on her own 
part. Adrianis believed that her heart was his, and he 
could see nothing in the circumstances of either of them 
which need cause so much hesitation and doubt. Each 
was free, each young; each might run to meet happiness 
halfway, as children run to catch a ripe fruit before it 
has time to fall to earth, and pluck it, warm with sun- 
light, or pause, and let it drop ungathered. ‘The position 
troubled and galled him, but his nature was sanguine 
and his temper optimistic. 

Adrianis returned to the city, not wholly discouraged, 
but vexed and impatient of continual probation and 
uncertainty. 

If he could not persuade her to promise herself to 
him in Venice, he would follow her to the hills above 
Goritz, and there decide his fate. He had little doubt 
that he would succeed before the summer should have 
wholly fled. 

“It is getting too warm here; let us go to 
mountains,”’ said her companion. 

“Ina few days,” she answered. But the days passed, 
the weeks passed, the temperature grew higher, and she 
still did not move; and Adrianis stayed also, living 
chiefly on board his yacht, and Damer still delayed his 
departure, passing most of his time behind bolted doors 
in his two chambers on the Fondamenti. 


the 


What harm could he do? What harm should he 
do? He was going to the German university; he 
would pass out of her existence with the steam-ship 
which should bear him from the Giudecca to Trieste ; 
he would vanish in the cold, grim, dark North, and she 
would remain in the sunshine and laughter and mirth 
of the South. They had nothing in common—could 
have nothing. He belonged to his ghastly pursuits, 
his sickening experiments, his merciless ambitions, and 
she belonged to herself-and another. So she told 
herself a hundred times, and out of his presence her 
reasoning served to reassure her. But whenever she 
saw him a vague, dull fear turned her heart cold. She 
felt as helpless as the blithe bird feels when suddenly 
in the flowering meadow where it has made its nest it 
sees a snake come gliding through the grass. ‘The bird 
trembles, but does not fly away—dares not fly away. 
So she dared not dismiss this man from her house, and 
had not courage to go herself out of the city, out of 
reach from his magnetism. Iler nerves felt the same 
cold terror as was felt by those of the Venetian brides 
who were borne away from the feasting on Castello by 
the brown arms of the Moorish sea-ravishers. She 
endeavoured to conceal what she felt, for she was 
ashamed of her own groundless and harmless fears, but 
they dulled for her the gaiety, the mirth, the beauty of 
the summer cruise on the emerald seas. 

* You play with your happiness,” said her duenna 
angrily to her. 

“I do not play, indeed,” she answered seriously 
* We will go to the hills the day after to-morrow.” 


XI. 

Adrianis went out on the following day to make some 
purchases of glass and metal-work for which one of his 
sisters had written to him. He thought that when 
they were completed it would be but courtesy to go and 
tell Damer that he himself was about to leave the city, 
and offer him his yacht to go in, if he desired it, to 
Trieste. Their last words had been chafing and cold. 
The indulgent kindliness of his nature made him wish 
to part friends with a man to whom he considered that 
he owed his life. 

He bade his gondolier steer northwards to the 
Fondamenti. He had never been to the chambers 
occupied by Damer in the old watch-tower; the other 
had always discouraged all visits; but now he thought 
that he had better go there, or he might wholly miss 
seeing the Englishman again before his departure, for 
of late Damer had come but rarely to the Ca’ Zaranegra. 
But before he could give the order to his gondolier, in 
passing the Ponte del Paradiso, a sandalo, in which 
there was one person alone, fouled his own in the 
narrow channel, and that solitary person was Damer. 

“I was just going to your apartments,” cried 
Adrianis, while his gondolier swore loudly as his prow 
grazed the wall of Palazzo Narni. 

“TIT am going to the hospital, and shall not be at 
home till dark,” replied Damer, ungraciously. 

* I was coming to tell you,’’ said Adrianis, “ that I 
am about to leave Venice.” 

* And are going to Goritz, no doubt,”’ said Damer, 
with a brief smile. 

“IT may be and I may not,” replicd Adrianis, in a 
tone which implied that wherever he chose to go wa: 
no business of anyone’s. ‘* Anyhow, I wished to say 
that the schooner is entirely at your disposition if you 
remain here or if you cross to ‘Trieste.”’ 

“Thanks. Yachts are rich men’s toys for which I 
have no use,’ answered Damer, without saYing where 
he was going or what he intended to do.“ Send yours 
to her docks in Messina if you do not require her 
yourself.” 

* You might be a little more polite,” said Adrianis, 
half angrily, half jestingly. ‘I should be gled to do 
you any services.” 

* Poor men cannot accept such services.” 
“Why do you constantly speak of your poverty? 
You have intellect ; that is much rarer than riches.” 

* And much less esteemed,” said Damer, with thaf 
brief, icy smile which always depressed and troubled 
Adrianis. ‘I fear I cannot stay to gossip,” he added; 
“TI am already rather late for a conference at the 
hospital with my esteemed Venetian colleague.” 

They were about to part, Damer to pass underneath 
the bridge, Adrianis to pursue his way to a copper- 
smith’s workshop, when a weak, infantine cry smote on 
their ears, echoed by other shriller childish voices. 

There was a row of barges moored along the wall 
under the old grim Narni Palace, which stands just 
beyond the bridge, with its massive iron-studded doors, 
unaltered in appearance since the time when Tiziano 
walked a living presence over the Paradiso, and the 
sunshine shone on the golden hair of Palma Vecchio’s 
daughter. 

Some children were playing on the black barges 
which were laden with firewood and coal. They were 
small creatures, half naked in the warm air and sportive 
as young rabbits ; they ran, leaped, climbed the piles of 
fuel, caught each other in mimic wrestling, and screamed 
with glad laughter. There was only one who did not 
join in the games, a little boy who lay languidly and 
motionless on some sacks, and watched the sports of 
others with heavy eyes. 

‘There was no grown man or woman near, there were 
only the children, and the old palace, like a greybeard 
with closed eyes; it looked as if it had been shut when 
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Dandolo was young, and had never been opened since ; 
its white statues gazed down over the iron fencing of its 
garden-wall ; they too were very old. 

As the gondola passed under that wall the sporting 
children, growing wilder and more reckless, rushed in 
their course past and over the little sick boy, and jostled 
him so roughly that they pushed him over the edge of 
the barge, and he fell, with a shrill ery, into the water. 
The others, frightened at what had befallen them, 
gathered together, whimpering and afraid, irresolute 
and incapable. The fallen child disappeared. The 
water hereabouts is thick and dark, and sewage flows 
unchecked into it. It was in that instant of his fall that 
his ery, and the shrieks of his companions, rose shrilly 
on the morning silence. 

In a second Adrianis sprang from the gondola, 
dived for the child, who had drifted underneath the 
barge, and brought him up in his arms. He was a boy 
of some five years old, with a pretty pale face and 
naked limbs ; his small curly head fell in exhaustion on 
the young man’s shoulder, his ragged clothes were 
dripping. 

Damer looked at him with professional insight. 
* That boy is ill,”’ he said to Adrianis. * You had better 
put him out of your arms.” 

* Poor little man!” said Adrianis, gently, holding 
the child closer. ‘ What shall we do with him? We 
cannot leave him here with only these children.” 

* You are wet through yourself. You must go to 
your hotel,” said Damer. 

Adrianis was still standing in the water. At that 
moment a woman rose up from the cabin of the farthest 
barge, and came leaping wildly from one barge to 
another screaming, ** The child, the child! my Carlino!”’ 

She was his mother. Adrianis gave him to her out- 
stretched arms, and slipped some money into the little 
ragged shirt. 

* I will come and see how he is in an hour,” he said 
to her, amidst her prayers and blessings. ‘ He is not 
well. You must take more care of him; you should not 
leave him alone.”’ 

The child opened his eyes and smiled. 

Adrianis stooped and kissed him. 

“Go home by yourself. I will stay and see what is 
the matter with him,’”’ said Damer. Adrianis went. 
Damer, bidding the woman go before him, walked over 
the barges until he reached the one to which there was 
attached a rude deck-house, or cabin, in which she and 
five children lived. There he examined the little boy. 

* A sore throat,”’ he said simply. “I will bring 
you remedies.” 

He returned to his sandalo, and went on his way to 
the hospital conference. 

* What is amiss with him ?”’ 
the day. 

“You would have done better to leave him in the 
canal water,’ replied Damer. “He is a weak little 
thing; he has never had any decent food ; he will never 
recover.” 

* But what is his illness ?’ 

* A sore throat,”’ replied Damer, as he had replied 
to the mother, and added, “It is what the faculty call 
Boulogne sore throat.” 

They went both to the Ca’ Zaranegra that evening. 
There were several people there: the night was very 
warm ; the tall lilies and palms on the balcony glistened 
in the light of a full moon; there was music. Veronica 
held out the lute to Adrianis. 

* Will you not sing with me to-night ?”’ 

‘Alas! You must forgive me. I am rather hoarse. 
I have no voice,’ he answered with regret. 

“f[ heard of what you did this morning,” 
murmured in alow tone. ‘ Your gondolier told mine. 
Perhaps you have taken a chill. I will go and see the 
little child to-morrow.” 

“We will go together,” he replied in the same soft 
whisper, while his hand touched hers in seeming only to 
take the lute. Damer saw the gesture where he sat in 
the embrasure of a window. speaking of a frontier 
question of the hour with a German Minister who was 
passing through Venice. 

When they left the house two or three other men 
accompanied them on to the water-steps. Warm though 
the night was, Adrianis shivered a little as he wrapped 
his overcoat round him. “I could bear my sables,” he 
said, as he descended the stairs. Damer looked at him 
in the moonlight, which was clear as the light of early 
morning ; 

“You should not plunge into sewage-water, and 
embrace little sick beggars,” he said coldly, as he 
accompanied one of the Venetian gentlemen whos 
palace was near the Fondamenti, and who had offered 
him a seat in his gondola. 

Adrianis, refusing the entreaties of his companions 
to go and sup with them at Florian’s, went to his rooms 
at the hotel. He had a flood of happiness at the well- 
springs of his heart, but in his body he felt feverish and 
cold. 

“Tt is the sewage-water. It got down my throat as 
I dived,”’ he thought, recalling the words of his friend 
“IT shall sleep this chill off and be well again in the 
morning.” 

But he did not sleep; he drank some iced drinks 
thirstily, and only fell into a troubled and heavy slumber 
as the morning dawned red over the roofs of Venice, 
and the little cannon on the Giudecca saluted a new day. 

He felt ill when he rose, but he bathed and dressed, 
and, though he had no appetite for breakfast, went 
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down to his gondola, which he had bidden to be before 
the hotel at nine o'clock. 

At parting from Veronica he had arranged with her 
that they should go at that hour to see the little child 
of the Bridge of Paradise. 

As he stood on the steps and was about to descend, 
Damer touched him on the arm. 

“You are going to take the Countess Zaranegra to 
the sick boy ?” 

* Yes,” said Adrianis, with a haughty eecent; he 
did not like the tone of authority in which he was 
addressed. 

* I forbid you to do so, then,”’ said Damer. ‘ She 
would only see a dead body, and that body infectious 
with disease.” 

Adrianis was pained, 

“Is the little thing dead?” 
voice. ‘* Dead already ?”’ 

* He died twenty minutes ago. 
three days.”’ 

* Poor little pretty thing!”” murmured Adrianis. 
* Tam sorry; I will go to the mother.” 

* You had better go to your bed. 
You did a foolish act yesterday.” 

“T am quite well. WhenI require your advice I 
will ask it,” said Adrianis, impatiently, and he entered 
his gondola and went to the Ca’ Zaranegra. Damer, 
standing on the steps of the hotel, looked after him 
with a gaze which would have killed him could a look 
have slain. 

Her house was bright in the morning radiance, the 
green water lapping its marbles, the lilies and palms 
fresh from the night’s dew, the doors standing open 
showing the blossoming acacias in the garden behind. 

She came to him at once in one of the smaller 
salons. 

“Tam ready,” she said gaily. ‘ Look! I have got 
these fruits and toys for your little waif.” 

Then something in his expression checked her 
gladness. 

** What is it?’’ she asked. 

* The child is dead,”’ said Adrianis. 

**Oh, how sad!” 

She put down the little gifts she had prepared on a 
table near her. She was tender-hearted and quickly 
moved ; the tears came into her eyes for the little boy 
whom she had never seen. 

Adrianis drew nearer to her. 

“ Mia cara!” he murmured, “do not play with 
me any longer. Death is so near to us always. I have 
told you a hundred times that I love you. I will make 
you so happy if you will trust to me. Tell me—tell 
me 5 

She was softened by emotion, conquered by the 
answering passion which was in her; she did not speak, 
but her breast heaved, her lips trembled; she let him 
take her hands. 

“You will be 
delirious joy. 

**T love you,” she answered, in a voice so low that 
it was like the summer breeze passing softly over the 
lilies. ‘“*Hush! Leave me! Go now. Come back at 
three. I shall be alone.’’ 

The doors were open and the windows; in a farther 
chamber two liveried servants stood; approaching 
through the ante-room was the figure of the major- 
domo of the palace. 

Adrianis pressed her hands to his lips and left her. 
He was dizzy from ecstasy, or so he thought, as the 
busts and statues of the entrance-hall reeled and swam 
before his sight, and his limbs felt so powerless and 
nerveless that. if one of his gondoliers had not caught 
and held him, he would have fallen headlong down the 
water-steps. 
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XII. 


When three of the clock chimed from the belfries of 
St. Mark she awaited him, alone in her favourite room, 
clothed in white with a knot of tea-roses at her breast. 
She was full of gladness; she looked at herself in the 
many mirrors and saw that she was as fair as the fair 
June day. 

‘** How beautiful our lives will be!’’ she thought. 
* Poor little dead child! It was his little hands joined 
ours. Perhaps he is an angel of God now, and will be 
always with us!”’ 

She heard the swish of oars at the water-stairs 
below; she heard steps ascending those stairs; she 
heard the voice of her head servant speaking. It was 
he! She put her hand to her heart; it beat so wildly 
that the leaves of the roses fell. She crossed herself and 
murmured a prayer; such happiness seemed to merit 
eratitude. 

Through the vista of the ante-chambers came the 
fizure of aman. But it was not that of Adrianis. 

Damer came up to her with his calm, expressionless 
face, his intent eyes, his air of authority and of 
indifference. 

** You expected the Prince Adrianis,”’ he said to her. 
“ I regret to tell you, Madame, that he is unable to keep 
his appointment with you. He has taken the disease cf 
which that child on the barge died this morning. Il!c 
has what the vulgar call diphtheria.”’ 


XIIT. 


Adrianis lay in the large salon where, two months 
earlier, they had dined together in the evening after 


finding the opal necklace. Damer had caused a bed to 
be taken into it and placed in the centre of the room, 
as affording more air from the four large windows than 
was to be obtained from the inner bedchamber adjoin- 
ing. He did not give the true name to the disease in 
speaking to the people of the hotel ; he spoke merely of 
cold and fever from a plunge in the hot noonday into 
foul canal water On the local doctor, whom he paid 
the compliment of calling in, he enjoined the same 
reserve, 

“The prince is very rich,” he said; “ he will pay 
for any loss which may be incurred, any renewal of 
furniture and of draperies.” 

From Adrianis he did not conceal the truth. 

Indeed, Adrianis himself said, in a hoarse, faint 
voice, ‘I have the disease which the child had. Cure 
me if you can, for # 

He did not add why life was more than ever beautiful 
to him, but the tears rose into his eyes; the other 
understood what remained unspoken. 

When three in the afternoon sounded from the 
clock-tower on the south side of the hotel he raised his 
head, and, with a despairing gesture, said to Damer, 
“She expects me. Go and exp‘ain to her. Say I am 
ill. Tell her I would get up and keep my tryst if I 
died at her feet; but I fear—I fear - the contagion— 
for her.” 

* Lie where you are, and you will probably be well 
in a few days,” said Damer. “I wil leave Stefanio 
with you and take your message. I shall scon return. 
Meanwhile your man knows what to do.”’ 

Stefanio was the valet. 

The eyes of Adrianis followed him from the room 
with longing and anguish. Ile was not yet so ill that 
the apathy of extreme illness dulled his desires and 
stilled his regrets. Both were intense as life still was 
intense in him. He would have risen and dragged 
himself to the Ca’ Zaranegra; but, as he had said, he 
feared the infection for her which would be in his voice, 
in his touch, in his breath, in his mere presence. 

He lay on his back gazing wistfully at the great 
sunny windows, only veiled by the gauze of mosquito- 
curtains. He could hear the churning of the water 
below as the canal steamers passed up and down; the 
softer ripple as oars parted it; he could see a corner of 
the marbles of the Salute, with two pigeons sitting side 
by side on it pruning their plumage in the sun. 

He was not yet afraid, but he was very sorry; he 
longed to be up and out in the bright air, and he longed 
to be in the presence of his beloved, to ask again and 
again and again for the confession so dear to him; to 
hear it from her lips, to read it in her eyes. 

‘*She loves me, she loves me,’’ he thought, and he, 
like a coward, like a knave, must be untrue to the first 
meeting she had promised him! 

“Why is it,” he thought, as the tears welled up 
under his closed eyelids, “that our better, kinder 
impulses always cost us so much more heavily than all 
our egotisms and all our vices ?”’ 

If he had left the little child underneath the barge 
to drown, would it not have been better even for the 
child? The little thing had only suffered some eighteen 
hours longer through his rescue. 

* Let us do what we ought,”’ he murmured, in words 
his mother had often spoken to him. * The gods will 
pay us.” 

But the gods had been harsh in their payment to 
him. 

He counted the minutes until Damer’s return, hold- 
ing his watch in his hot hand. He took docilely what 
his servant gave him, though to swallow was painful 
and difficult. 

* What a while he stays!” he thought restlessly. 
He envied the other every moment passed at the Ca’ 
Zaranegra. 

“What did you tell her?’ he asked breathlessly, 
when Damer at last returned. 

* I told her the truth,’’ replied Damer, as he placed 
the thermometer under the sick man’s armpit. ‘ You 
have worried and fretted ; your fever has increased.” 

* What did she scy ? She is not angry, or offended ?”’ 

**Who can be so at the misfortune of disease? Of 
course she knows that you have incurred this misfortune 
through your own folly.” 

** Did she say so ?”’ 

‘* No; I am not aware that she said so. But she no 
doubt thought it. She bade me tell you not to agitate 
yourself.” 

“ Was that all?” 

“She added—for her sake,” said Damer, with a 
cold, slight smile. He was truthful in what he 
repeated ; he scorned vulgar methods of misrepresenta- 
tion and betrayal. The heavy eyes of Adrianis gleamed 
and lightened with joy. 

“ Thanks,” he said softly, and his hot hand pressed 
that of his friend. 

* T will write to her,’’ he added. 
a note ?” 

“Yes. But do not exert yourself. Try to sleep.” 

Ile crossed the room and closed the green wooden 
blinds: he gave an order to Stefanio, and dipped his 
hands in a disinfecting fluid; then he sat down and 
took up a book. But he could not read. He saw 
before him that blanched and frightened face, which a 
little while before had been raised to his as the voice of 
Veronica had cried to him, ** Save him! You will save 
him? You have so much knowledge, so much power. 


You will save him for my sake!” 


* You can disinfect 
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He had promised her nothing: he had only said 


briefly, in the language of people who were fools, that 
the issue of life and of death was in the hands of Deity. 
He had promised her nothing; in his own way he was 
sincere. Up to that time he had done everything which 
science and experience could suggest to combat the 
disease. 

Adrianis wrote at intervals various pencilled notes to 
her ; indistinct, feebly scrawled, but still coherent. He 
pointed to each when it was written and looked at his 
friend with supplicating eyes. He could not speak, for 
the false membrane filled his throat. .Damer took each 
little note with apparent indifference. 

“To the Countess Zaranegra ?’’ he asked. 

Adrianis signed a mute assent. Damer carried each 
scrap of paper to the next room, disinfected it, then sent 
it to its destination. He was of too proud a temper to 
use the usual small arts of the traitor. 

Once she wrote in reply. 

This he did thrice. 

“TI cannot see, my eyes are too weak,” Adrianis 
scrawled on its envelope as the letter was given to him. 
* Read it to me.”’ 

Damer opened it, and read it aloud. It was short, 
timid, simple, but a deep love and an intense anxiety 
Adrianis took it and laid his cheek on it 


spoke in it. 
It seemed to give him 


with a smile of ineffable peace. 
tirmer hold on life. 

Adrianis slept peacefully, his cheek on the little 
letter, as a child falls to sleep with a favourite toy on its 
pillow. 

He called in a second medical man of the town and 
two Sisters of Charity to replace Stefanio, who grew 
alarmed for his own safety, and would no longer approach 
the bed. 

“Send for my mother,” said Adrianis, in his choked 
voice. 

“Certainly,” answered his friend. The disease 
which had fastened on Adrianis was not one which 
waits. But Damer telegraphed only to the Adrianis’ 
palace in Palermo, and he knew that it was unlikely she 
would be in that city in the summer heats of the end of 
June. 

The telegram might be forwarded or it might not; 
Italian households are careless in such matters. 

But when he murmured once and again, * Send for 
my mother!’’ Damer could, with a clear conscience, 
reply, “ I have telegraphed.” 

He sat by the bedside and watched the sick man. 

He believed that he would recover. 

In the dusk he was told that a lady who was below 
in her gondola desired to see him. He descended the 
stairs, prepared to fin] Veronica Zaranegra. She was 
veiled : he could not see her features, but he knew her 


by the turn of her head, the shape of her hand, before 
she spoke 

* You 
coldly and harshly. 
is always uncertain and deceptive.” 


Prince ?”’ he said 
The disease 


news of the 
* T can give you none. 


come tor 


me see him!” she 
No matter what they 
Only let me 


*Let me see him! oh, let 
murmured. “I came for that. 
say. No matter what danger there be. 
see him!” 

‘**That is wholly impossible,” replied Damer, in an 
unchanged tone. Why do you come on such 
errands 7” 

* Who should see him if not I ? 
you should keep me from him ?”’ 

“Tama man of science, whose duty it is to protect 
you from yourself. Go home, Madame, and pray for 
your betrothed. ‘That is all that you can do.” 

She burst into tears. He heard her sobs, he saw the 
heaving of her shoulders and her breast. 

“Take your mistress home. She is unwell,” he said 
to the gondolier, who waited a moment for his lady’s 
orders : then, receiving none, pushed his oar against the 
steps and slowly turned the gondola round to go back 
up the canal. 

“ Why does she love him?” thought Damer. “ Like 
to like. Fool to fool. Flower to flower.”’ 

From his soul he despised her, poor lovely, mindless, 
childlike creature! But her voice turned his blood to 
flame; the sound of her weeping deepened his scorn to 
hate; the touch of her ungloved hand was ecstasy and 
agony in one; he loved her with furious, brutal, 
unsparing passion, like lava under the ice of his self- 
restraint. 

He stood in the twilight and looked after the black 
shape of the gondola. 

“He shall never be yours,” he 
** Never—never—never! unless I 
to-night.” 

He remained there some minutes while the water 
traffic passed by him unnoticed, and the crowds flocked 
out from a novena in the Salute. 

The day became evening, the lovely roseate twilight 
of summer in Venice wore into night, and the night 
waned into dawn. All the animation of Venetian life 
began again to awake with the whir of the wings of the 
pigeons taking their sunrise flight from dome and 
cupola and pinnacle and gutter. To the Sisters of 
Charity their patient seemed better; to the surgeons of 
the city also; Damer said nothing. 

“Is he not better ?”’ asked the nun, anxiously. 

“I see little amelioration,” replied Damer, and 
said in a louder tone to Adrianis, * Your mother has 
telegraphed ; she will soon be here.” 

Adrianis smiled again, a smile which lighted up his 


Who are you that 


said in his heart. 
die instead of him 
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beautiful brown eyes and momentarily banished their 
languor. He felt disposed to sleep, but he drew his 
pencil and paper to him and wrote feebly, “ Madame 
Zaranegra ?”’ 

Damer read the name. 

“She came to see you an hour or two ago,” he 
answered; ‘ but I could not allow it. Your illness 
is infectious.” 

He spoke in his usual brief, calm, indifferent 
manner. Adrianis sighed, but it was a sigh of content. 
He was half asleep ; he turned on his pillows and drew 
her little note, which he had hidden under them, once 
more against his cheek. 

“ He will sleep himself_well,”’ said the nun. 

“Let us hope so,’’ replied Damer; but she heard 
from his tone that he did not share her belief. 

It was now eleven o’clock. 

‘**Go and rest,”” he said to her. “You need it. I 
will watch to-night. If there be any necessity for aid 
I will summon you.” 

‘** Will his mother soon be here?’ asked the sister, 
whose heart was tender. 

“IT believe so,”’ replied Damer. 

One of the medical men whom he had summoned 
came out on to the balcony to his side. 

“The sisters say the prince is better; he seems 
so,”’ said his colleague. 

*“ What do they know ?”’ said Damer; and added 
less harshly, * It is too early to be able to make sure of 
recovery ; it is a disease which is very treacherous.” 

** He has youth on his side.” 

“Yes; but he is weakened by the effects of a wound 
he received last year for which I treated him. His 
constitution is not prepared to make so soon again 
another struggle for existence.”’ 

**You have more knowledge of him than I,” 
the Venetian, who was a meek man, not very wise. 

“Come to my laboratory in the Fondamenti, and I 
will show you something and tell you something,” said 
Damer. 

His Italian colleague, flattered, complied with the 
request. 

What he showed him were three animals—two 
rabbits and a cat—inoculated with and dying of diph- 
theria; what he explained to him were the theories of 
Loffler and Klebs and the discovery of the presumed 
antidote by Behring. He also displayed to him some 
serum which he had received from Roux, who was only 
then at the commencement of his applications of 
Behring’s theory. 

The Venetian doctor inspected and listened with 
deep respect. 

** Why do you not try this treatment on the prince ?"’ 
he said, which was what Damer desired and intended 
him to say. 

*T will do so on my own responsibility if he be no 
better in the morning,”’ he replied. “ But you will 
admit that the responsibility will be great, the theory of 
the cure being at present unknown to the general public, 
and no one of his family being at present in Venice to 
authorise the experiment.” 

“We are there as your colleagues, and we shall 
support you,’”’ replied the more obscure man, touched 
and flattered by the deference of one who was in the 
confidence of French and German men of science. 

** If there be no other way, I will take the risk; the 
risk is less than that of tracheotomy,” said Damer, as 
he put the small phial of serum back into a locked case. 


’ 


said 


XIV. 

When the Venetian doctor left him he took the phial of 
serum, the inoculating syringe, and another smaller 
bottle containing a clear liquid, which was the toxin or 
virus of the malady, and which he had not shown to the 
Venetian. He put these together in the breast-pocket 
of his coat. He had no belief in the efficacy of the 
serum, but he had prepared the venom of the toxin him- 
self; and in that small glass tube there was poison 
enough to slay twelve men. 

“If there be no other way!”’ he repeated to himself 
as he went back to the hotel through the moonlit canals 
and under the ancient houses. 

The dual meaning which lay in the words was like a 
devil’s laugh in his ears. 

He looked up at the Ca’ Zaranegra as he passed it ; 
its windows were all dark, and the white lilies on the 
balconies had no light upon them save that from the 
rays of the moon. 

As he entered the lighted hall of the hotel they 
handed to him a telegram. It was from the Princess 
Adrianis. She had received his dispatch twelve hours 
late, as she had been in her summer palace in the 
mountains. She had left Sicily immediately, and said 
that she would travel without pause at the utmost speed 
possible. She added: ** I commend my darling to God 
and to you.” 

Damer crushed the paper up in his hand with a 
nervous gesture, and flung it out by the open doorway 
into the water below. 

Then he ascended the staircase, and entered his 
patient’s room. 

The night was very warm. The windows stood wide 
open; there was a shaded porcelain lamp alight upon 
the table. One nun watched while the other slept. 
Adrianis lay still on the great bed in the shadow ; he 
was awake, his eyes were looking upward, his mouth 
was open, but his breathing was easier and less hard. 


The Sister of Charity whispered to Damer, “I think 
he is better. The fungous growth seems loosening. We 
have given the wine and the meat essence. He could 
swallow.” 

He lit a candle and approached the bed. Adrianis 
smiled faintly. He could not speak. 

** Let me see your throat,” said Damer. 

He saw that the nun had spoken truly: the fungous 
growth was wasting, the false membrane was shrinking, 
there was a healthier look on the tongue. He set the 
lamp down and said nothing. 

** Is he not better ?”’ said the sister anxiously. 

‘** Perhaps,” he replied. ‘* If there be no re-forma- 
tion of the false membrane he may be saved. Go, my 
good woman, and rest while you can.” 

She went, nothing loth, to her supper and her bed. 
Damer was alone with the man who trusted him and 
whose mother trusted him. 

He went away from the bedside and sat down by 
one of the windows. His heart had long years before 
been rendered dumb and dead; his mind alone rema‘*ned 
alive, and his passions. 

He stayed in the open air, looking down on the green 
water. 

“Man cannot control 
“but the wise man can 
does not.” 

He had in him that fell egotism of science which 
chokes the fountain of mercy at its well-springs in 
blood. He sat by the window and looked out absently 
at the night. 

He knew that the nun was right; he knew that the 
disease was passing away from the sick man; that, if 
left alone, sleep and youth would restore him to health, 
to love, and joy. 

Should he leave him alone ? 

Should he let him live to become the lover and lord 
of Veronica Zaranegra? Should he let those two mind- 
less, flowerlike lives lean together, and embrace and 
multiply ? 

It would be what men called a crime, but his school 
despises the trivial laws of men, knowing that for the 
wise there is no such thing as crime and no such thing 
as virtue—only lesions of the brain, and absence of 
temptation and opportunity. 

The mother of Adrianis could not be there before 
another day, travel as rapidly as she would. He knew 
the effect of affection on the nervous system, and that 
the sight and sense of a beloved person near them often 
gave to enfeebled frames the power of resistance and 
recovery. Those emotions were not in himself, but he 
recognised their existence, and he knew that in Adrianis 
the emotions and the affections were very strong in 
proportion as the mental powers were slight. 

He must not await the arrival of the princess. He 
had before been witness of her devotion, of her skill in 
illness, of her fortitude, and of the love existing between 
her and her son. 

He knew that he must not allow the mother of 
Adrianis to arrive in time to see her son alive. 

* What thou doest, do quickly,” he murmured, in 
words which he had heard in his childhood as he sat in 
the old parish church of his native village 

He rose and walked to the bed. 

Adrianis still seemed to sleep; the breathing was 
heavy and forced chiefly through the nasal passages, but 
there was a look of returning serenity on his features— 
a look which the man of science is well aware precedes 
recovery, not death. 

As surely as anyone can gauge the unseen future he 
was sure that if let alone the young man would recover, 
would in a week or two arise unharmed from his bed. 
He was equally sure that he had himself, in his breast, 
the means of changing that process of recovery into the 
agony of dissolution. He no longer hesitated; he no 
longer doubted. He went to the adjacent chamber 
where the two nuns, still dressed, were sleeping. He 
awakened them. 

“Come,” he said gently. ‘“ He is worse. I am 
about to try the cure of Behring. It may succeed. 
There is no other chance. It will be necessary to hold 
him. I require you both.” 

He was well aware that it would be unwise to essay 
that operation alone—it would rouse comment in the day 
to come. 

**Hold him motionless,’ he said to the two women. 
“Do not awake him if you can avoid it.” 

He filled the inoculating syringe from one of the 
little phials which he had brought from the Fonda- 
menti. He stood in the full light of the lamp, so that 
the two sisters could see all that he did. 

* Loosen his shirt,”’ he said to them. Adrianis still 
slept; in his predisposition to sleep, the few drops of 
chloral which had been administered twenty minutes 
earlier had sufficed to render him almost insensible. 

Damer bent over him and inserted the injecting- 
needle into one of the veins; the incident disturbed him 
without wholly loosening the bonds of the soporific; he 
struggled slightly, moaned a little, but the nuns suc- 
ceeded in resisting his endeavour to rise; the inocula- 
tion was successfully made. 

The face of Damer in the lamplight was not paler 
than usual, but his hand trembled as he withdrew the 
syringe. 

" « What is Behring’s cure?” asked the nun who felt 
most interest in her patient. 

“An antitoxin; the serum of an immune beast,” 
he answered calmly, as he turned slightly towards her. 


circumstances,” he thought ; 
assist circumstance, the fool 





THE 


The nun did not understand, but she was afraid of 
troubling him with other questions. 

He walked to the window and stood looking out at 
the moonlit water. 

He had left on a table the syringe and the phial 
of serum, which was half empty. But in the breast- 
pocket of his coat he had the phial of toxin, and that 
phial was wholly empty. The nuns, engrossed in 





Ile went out on to the baleony and turned his back 
on the watching women, and leaned against the iron- 
work, looking down on the canal, where nothing moved 
except theslow, scarcely visible ripple of the water. Ile 
was human, though he had killed his humanity, replacing 
it by intellect alone. He suffered in that moment; a 
vague sense of what ignorance calls crime was on him 
painfully : he had emancipated himself wholly from the 
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it was still completely 
the Grand Canal. 
up to him from the 


stood ; 
walls of 
called 


east where he 
night between the 
The voice of a man 
darkness below— 

** Madame sends me to know how goes it with the 


the 


prince ?”’ 
Damer lookeddow n. “Tell the Countess Zaranegra that 
things are as they were. A new remedy has been essayed.”’ 


Damer bent over him and inserted the injecting-needle into one of the veins; the incident disturbed him without wholly loosening the bonds of the soporific ; 


he struggled slightly, moaned a little, but the nuns succeeded in resisting his endeavour to rise. 


holding down Adrianis, had not seen that the glass tube 
on the table was not the one from which the syringe had 
been filled; and when used, Damer had plunged the 
syringe immediately into a bowl of disinfecting acid. 
‘There was no trace anywhere that the toxin had been 
used instead of the serum—no trace whatever save in 
the tumefying vein of the sick man’s throat. 

* You had better stay near him: you may be wanted, 
and it is two o'clock,’ said Damer to the nurses. “I 
shall remain here. There will be, | hope, a great 
change soon.” 


superstitions and prejudices of men, but he was conscious 
that he had now done that which, if known, would put 
him outside the pale of their laws. 

He did not repent or regret ; he did not see any evil 
in his act. The right of the strong, the right of the 
sage was his. He had but exercised his reason to 
produce an issue he desired. 

So he thought as he leaned against the iron scroll- 
work and watched the thick, dark water glide by past 
the marble steps of the Salute. There was a faint 


light in the sky on the east, but he could not see 


The man, who had come by the Calle, retired by them, 
swinging a lantern in his hand. 

The two Vulcans of the clock-tower hard by in 
St. Mark’s Square struck four times upon their anvil. 
Damer looked up the darkness of the canal, where 
nothing was to be seen but the lamps which burned on 
either side of it with their reflections, and the lanterns 
tied to poles before some of the palaces. He could not 
see the Ca’ Zaranegra, which was not in sight even in 
the day, but he saw it in remembrance, with its flowering 
baleonies, its tapestried chambers, its red-and-white 
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awnings, its great escutcheon over its portals. He saw 
her in his vision as she must be now—awake, listening 
for her messenger’s return, in some white loose gown, 
no doubt; with her hair loose, too, upon her shoulders, 
her face white, her eyes strained in anxiety, as he had 
seen them that afternoon and evening. 

If Adrianis had lived she would have been his wife: 
that was as certain as that the sea was beating on the 
bar of Malamocco underneath the moon. 

“IT have done well; I have exercised my supremacy,” 
he thought. ‘ We have right of life and death over all 
birds and beasts and things which swim and crawl by 
virtue of our greater brain; in like manner has the 
greater brain the right to deal as it will with the weaker 
brain when their paths meet and one must yield and go 
under. The fool hath said that there is sanctity in life, 
but the man of science has never said it. To him one 
organism or another has the same measure in his 
scales.”’ 

Strangely enough, at that moment and incongruously 
there came to him a remembrance of his own childish 
days: of sitting by his mother’s side in the little, dark, 
damp church of their northern hamlet and reading written 
on their tablets the Ten Commandments. 

* Mother, what is it to do murder ?”’ he had asked 
her. And she had answered: “It is to take life; to 
destroy what we cannot recall.” 

He remembered how, some weeks later, when he had 
killed from wantonness a mole which ran across a road, 
he had been frightened, and had gone to his mother and 
said to her: * Mother, mother! I have done murder! 
I have taken life and I cannot recall it.’ And his 
mother had smiled and answered: ** That is not murder, 
my dear. A little mole is a dumb creature.” 

But his mother had been wrong, as the world was 
wrong. Whether the organism were animal or human, 
what difference was there? Only a difference of brain. 

The world and its lawzivers might and would still 
say that what destroyed the human organism was 
murder—that is, a crime; but to the trained, logical, 
strong reason of Damer the sophism was a premiss 
untenable. ‘To slay a man was no more than to slay a 
mole. To do either was to arrest a mechanism, fo dis- 
solve tissues, to send elements back into the space they 
came from; it was nothing more. One organism or 
another, what matter ? 

Since that day in the dim long ago he had taken 
life not once, not twice, but thousands of times, 
causing the greatest and most lingering agony in its 
inflictions. But in his opinion that had not been 
murder ; it had been only torture and slaughter of dumb 
creatures according to human law. What difference 
could there be if, by accident, the creature to be 
removed were human ? 

He was consistent enough, and sincere enough ¢o 
follow out the theories of the laboratory to their logical 
sequence without flinching. He honestly held himself 
without blame. 

He was only a man, and therefore he felt some sickly 
sense of pain when he heard in the still and waning 
night the sound of his victim’s convulsive struggles to 
gain breath: but he held himself without blame, for 
every thesis and every deduction of the priesthood of 
science justified and made permissible his action to bring 
about a catastrophe which was necessary to him. 

Science bade him take all the other sentient races of 
earth and make them suffer as he chose, and kill them 
us he chose. ‘Those other races were organisms as 
susceptible as the human organisms. Why should the 
human organism enjoy immunity ? 

He had done no more than is done for sake of 
experiment or observation in the hospital or the labora- 
tory every day all over the known world. The reluctance 
tu face what he had done was merely that residue of 
early influences and impressions which remains in the 
soul of the strongest, haunting its remembrances and 
emasculating its resolution. 

He called up to his command that volition, that 
power of will, which had never failed him; he returned 
to the bedside as he would have returned to visit a dog 
dying under the pressure of eight atmospheres. 

Adrianis still lay in the same position. About the 
almost invisible orifice where the needle had punctured 
there was a slight tumefied swelling. 

** le seems worse,”’ whispered the nun. 

“* He cannot be either better or worse as yet,”’ replied 
Damer, truthfully. “Give him a little wine, if he can 
take it.”’ 

They might give him what they chose: they could 
not now save him from death. He had received cnough 
of the virus into his vein to slay a man in health. 


Passing as it did into an organ already diseased, he 
would die before the sun rose or an hour after. 

He had aided Nature to destroy her own work. 
There was nothing new or criminal in that—Nature was 
for ever creating and destroying. Once it had suited 
him to save that young man’s life; now it suited him 
to end it. 

One action was as wrong or as righteous as the other. 
It was an exercise of power, as when the monarch grants 
an amnesty or signs a death-warrant. Who blames the 
monarch, who does but use his power? The prerogative 
of superior reason is higher than the prerogative of a 
monarch. Moreover, who would ever know it? Who 
would ever be aware that the intenser virus of the toxin 
had mingled with the natural formation of the disease ? 

Even were there an autopsy, discovery would be 
impossible; the concentrated venom had mingled with 
and been absorbed in the common and usual growth of 
the false membrane. He had but aided death instead of 
hindering it. 

His professional conscience would have shrunk from 
giving the disease, but it did not shrink from making 
death certain where it was merely possible. He did but 
add a stronger poison to that which Nature had already 
poisoned. 

Men slew their rivals in duels and no one blamed 
them; who should blame him because he used the finer 
weapon of science instead of the coarser weapon of 
steel? He did but carry out the doctrine of the 
laboratory to its just and logical sequence. 

What he felt for Veronica was not love but passion, 
and not passion alone, but the sense of dominion. He 
knew that the fair creature shrank from him but sub- 
mitted to him. All the intense instinctive tyranny of 
his nature longed to exercise itself on her, the beautiful 
and patrician thing, so far above him, so fragile and so 
fair. He knew that he would never possess her or 
command her except through fear, but this would suffice 
to him. ‘The finer and more delicate elements of love 
were indifferent to him, were indeed unknown. They 
had existed in Adrianis, whom he had despised; but in 
his own temperament they could find no dwelling-place. 
His desires were brutal as had ever been those of Attila, 
whose throne lies low among the grass on Torcello. 

Late at night and early at dawn messengers came 
from some noble families in the city and the Ca’ 
Zaranegra. Damer replied to all inquiries: “It is 
impossible to say what turn the disease may take.”’ 

Damer said nothing. He looked out at the marble 
church which had no message for him, and down the 
moonlit waters which had no beauty for him. He was 
absorbed in meditation. His will desired to do that from 
which his natural weakness shrank; for in his great 
strength he was still weak, being human. The infliction 
of death was nothing to him, could be nothing: he was 
used to kill as he was used to torture, with profound 
indifference—with no more hesitation than he ate or 
drank or fulfilled any natural function of his body. ‘To 
obtain knowledge, even the approach of knowledge, he 
would have inflicted the most agonising and the most 
endless suffering without a moment’s doubt or a 
moment's regret. From his boyhood upwards he had 
always lived in the hells created by modern science, 
wherein if the bodies of animals suffer the souls of 
men wither and perish. What was the man lying 
sleeping there to him? Only an organism like those 
which daily he broke up and destroyed and threw aside. 
Only an organism, filled by millions of other invisible 
organisms by a myriad of parasite animalcule, numerous 
as the star-dust in the skies. 

The woman whom he desired was nothing more ; he 
could not deem her more; he scorned himself for the 
empire over him of his own desire of her perishable 
form, of her foolish butterfly life. He himself was no 
more, but there was alight in him that light of the intel- 
lect which in his own esteem raised him above them 
into an empyrean unknown by them. His intelleet 
made him as Cesar, as Pharaoh ; their foolishness made 
them as slaves. 

The time is nigh at hand when there will be no priests 
and no kings but those of science, and beneath their 
feet the nations will grovel in terror and writhe in 
death. 

He went out again into the balcony, leaving the 
nuns to endeavour to administer the wine, which, how- 
ever, their patient could not swallow; the fungous growth 
closed his larynx. His head was thrown back on the 
pillows; his eyes were staring but sightless; his face 
was pallid and looked blue reund the mouth and about 
the temples. He was now straining for breath, like a 
horse fallen on the road, blown and broken. 


They called loudly to Damer, being frightened and 
horrified. He re-entered the chamber. 

** He is worse,”’ he said gravely. 

The nun who had a tender heart, wept. Damer sat 
down by the bed. He had seen that struggle for air a 
thousand times in all the hospitals of Europe. It could 
now have but one end. 

A little while after they brought him a note and a 
telegram. ‘The first was from the Countess Zaranegra ; 
It said: ** You must let me see him. It is my right— 
my place.” : 

The second was from the mother of Adrianis. It 
said: “I have reached Bologna; I shall soon be with 
you. God bless you for your goodness to my son!” 

He read them, and tore the one in pieces, and flung 
the pieces in the canal; the other he put in his breast- 
pocket beside the empty phial of toxin. 

The mother’s letter would be useful if any called in 
question the too late usage of the Behring serum. It 
would show the complete confidence placed in him by 
the writer. At that moment his two Venetian colleagues 
arrived. The day had dawned. The women put out the 
light of the lamps. 

* You have given the anti-toxin ?”’ said the elder of 
the Venetians, glancing at the syringe. 

“IT have,” replied Damer. * But I believe too late.” 

“I fear too late,” replied the Venetian. ‘* Not 
less admirable is your courage in accepting such 
responsibility.” 

Damer bowed. He looked grave and worn, which 
was natural in a man who had been in anxious vigil 
through thirty-six hours by the bedside of his friend. 

* Have you any hope?’ whispered the Venetian. 

* T confess none, now,”’ he answercd. 

The pure light of earliest daybreak was in the whole 
of the vast chamber. 

It shone on that ghastly sight, a man dying in his 
youth, struggling and straining for a breath of air, 
fighting against suffocation. 

The fresh sea air was flowing through the room, sweet 
with the odours of fruits and flowers, free to the poorest 
wretch that lived; but in all that bounteous liberty and 
radiance of air he could not draw one breath; he could 
nor reach one wave of it to slake his thirst of life. 

The poisoned growth filled every chink of the air- 
passages as though they were tubes mortared up and 
closed hermetically. His face grew purple and tumid, 
his eyes started from their sockets, his arms waved 
wildly, beckoning in space; he had no sense le!t except 
the mere instinctive mechanical effort to gasp for the 
air which he was never to breathe again. The five 
persons round him stood in silence, while the stifled 
sobs of the nun were heard; the splash of oais echoed 
from the water below: somewhere without a bird sang. 

The Venetians spoke one with another, then turned 
to Damer. 

* The end must be near. We ought to call in the 
assistance of the Church. We must not let him perish 
thus, unshrived, unannealed, like a pagan, like a dumb 
creature.” 

“Do whatever you deem right,’ replied Damer. 
* With those matters I do not meddle.” 

The minutes went on; the nuns sank on their knees; 
the one who wept hid her face on the coverlet of the 
bed. All which had so lately been the youth, the form, 
the vitality of Adrianis wrestled with death asa young 
lion tears at the walls of the den which imprisons him. 
The terrible choking sounds roared through the air to 
which his closed throat could not open. Blood foamed 
in froth from his lips, which were curled up over the 
white teeth, and were cracked and blue. His eyes, 
starting from their orbits, had no sight. Damer ceased 
to look ; almost he regretted that which he had done. 

Suddenly the convulsions ceased. 

* He is out of pain,’ said one of the Venetians in a 
solemn and hushed voice. 

* He is dead,’’ said Damer. 

The women crossed themselves. 

The little bird outside sang loudly. 

The door opened, and the mother of Adrianis stood 
on the threshold. 


Six months later the man who had killed him wedded 
Veronica Zaranegra. Her family opposed and her 
friends warned her in vain. She shrank from him, she 
feared him, she abhorred him, but the magnetism of his 
will governed hers till he shaped her conduct at his 
choice, as the hand of the sculptor moulds the clay. 

He became master of her person, of her fortune, of her 
destiny: but her soul, frightened and dumb, forever escapes 
from him and hides in the caverns of memory and regret. 
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Mall die ere she shall grieve ; 

he slight mei when “I woe, 
scorn and let ber ae oJ 
For if she - for me, 4% 
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~ M Y Eyes, Granny, you ought to a ben up at Squire’s ’s arternoon! 
+ 


There was all sorts a-goin’ on: kiss-in-t 
from Cheltenham danced wi’ I right through Sir Roger. Arterwards, just afore the quality folks went™} 
*Twere a smartish wrastle fur both on us; but, 


however, schoolmaster 





took an’ slipped and fetehed half 


ye SQUIRE’ 
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-in-the-ring, bowlin’ at the cocoa-nuts, dancin’. Young Squire and the ladies danced same as we did. One young lady 
nt“back to the Hall for their vittles, Squire, he starts “ French and English”—us chaps East again’ they West-side fellers, 


half the rest on ’em down wi’ un. Then we beat easy. 


E*S BIRTHDAY. 
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THE 


LATE SUMMER. 


Gold i on the barley, 
Fruit on the wild rose, 
Soon both late and early 
The plough qoes 
With Dobbin and with Dapple 
Against a pale sky. 
The rose is on th apple. 
Sammer, qood -hye! 
Tis good ~ bye, Smiter, 
Summer, swcet and dear 
Come again, dear Summer, 


Another year! 





Au‘nmn winds will whistle 
Round ahout the house, 
S'rip the silver thistle 
And gold boughs. 
Yet while Summer lingers, 
Kind she is and sweet, 
From her tende fingers 
To her feet. 
And ‘lis slay, dear Summer 
Summer, we are fain. 
And must you go, dear Sumner 7 


Then, come agus" f 


Srammecr Jields are cere 
In the tender gloam : 
The last Summer fairy 
Going home. 
Soon will go the swallows, 
Flying South and East ; 
And the hills and hollows 
Hold the mist. 
Then ‘tis qood-hyc, Summer, 
Summer lingers yet. 
Though the sun of Summer 
Is nearly set! 





KATHARINE T¥NiN 
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Copyright, 1894, by Photographische Gesellschaft, 





PATIENCE ON A MONUMENT. 


Reproduced by permission of the Berlin Photographic Company 
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© WHENEVER THE SEASON: CAME-ROUND, 
FOR ‘THEN ‘gjHE' Gt "a oa OF THE ROLLICKING -§QUIRE| 
FOR THEN ‘@)HE Ol’. LOPE TROGHIC! © \ 


HE LVED: IN‘ THE: DAYS AS HER: STORY RECORDS 
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The merchant, to secure 
Conreys it 
Euphelia serves to gra 
But Chloe is my real lame. 
My softest Verse 
Upon Euphelia’s toilet lay, 
When Chloe ne 


Tha’ 


, 
ied her 


I should sing, 


desire 


that I she 


his treasure, 
in a borrow'’d name: 


wy measure, 


, my darling lyre, 


uld play 


My lyre I tune, my voice I raise, 
But with my numbers mix my sighs : 


And whilst JI sing Euphelia’s praise 


I fix my soul on Chloe's eyes. 


Fair Chloe blushed, Euphelia Srou ned — 
I Sang and gaz J; JI playe d and trembled 
alnd Venus to the 


Remarked hou 


L oves around 


iii we all dissembled. 











A POEM BY MATTHEW PRIOR. 
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THE BROKEN STRING. 


Buy Sudneuw Muschamp. 
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LABOUR AND LOVE. 
Bu G. A. Hotlines 
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BY APPOINTMENT TO 





Her Majesty the Oueen. 


Jay's. For Court Trains Jay’s, For Walking Costumes 
Jay's.-For Wedding Dresses | Jay’s.—For Matchless Millinery 


Jay’s.—For Bridesmaids’ Frocks | Jay’s.For Magnificent Mantles 


Jay's.For Dinner Dresses Jay’s.—For Tasteful Tea-Gowns 
Jay’s.—For Ball Dresses Jay’s.—For Perfection of Fit 
Jay’s.—For Féte Costumes Jay’s.—For the Richest Materials 





THE MOST FASHIONABLE HOUSE /N LONDON FOR EVERYTHING 
APPERTAINING TO LADIES’ WEAR. 


JAY'S, REGENT ST, LONDON, W. 


SUPPLIED UNDER TO HER MAJESTY 
ROYAL WARRANT THE QUEEN. 


“Eonest Water which ne’er left man i’ the mire.’’—SHAksPERE. 
(Zimon of Athens.) 


e 99 


dobannis 


THE KING OF NATURAL TABLE WATERS. 


| Charged entirely with its own Natural Gas. 
PROMOTES APPETITE. ASSISTS DIGESTION. PROLONGS LIFE. 
| The GAS consists, it is evident, of practically pure C02, viz., 99°98 per cent. 








“So enormous, in fact, is the quantity of gas evolved from the Spring that a considerable 
| proportion of it is pumped under pressure into steel cylinders or ‘tubes’ which are made to 
contain liquid carbonic acid equal to many hundred gallons of gas, and actually sold to the 
| proprietors of springs which are less favoured by nature as regards the yield of gas.’’—The Lancet. 





} laos 
|The resources of the ‘‘ JOHANNIS” Spring are more than sufficient to yield 
80,000,000 BOTTLES PER ANNUM of Water charged entirely with its 
own Carbonic Acid Gas, absolutely pure and natural. 
CAUTION.—If you drink a natural mineral water, obtain a guarantee that it is 
bottled with its own natural gas, as the purity of the gas is an important element 
in the healthful action of the water. The Proprietors of “Johannis’’ Water, who 
own the freehold of the springs, CAN GIVE THIS GUARANTEE. 


To be obtained from all Chemists, Wine Merchants, and Stores at the following 
prices, per dozen delivered : 
Bottles. 3-Bottles. }-Bottles. Bottles. }-Bottles. }-Bottles 


London 6/- 4/6 3/6 | Country 6/6 5/- 3/9 


And of all W. & A. Gilbey’s Agents throughout the Kingdom. 





Agents for Lancashire, North Wales, and Isle of Man, ‘‘Johannis” Stores: 
46, HANOVER STREET, LIVERPOOL. 


SPRINGS: ZBOLLHAUS, GERMANY. 
“The silver Spring where England drinks,’’—Snaxsrere.—Henry VJ., Part II., Act 4, Se. 1. 








Proprietors : JOHANNIS Ltd., 25, REGENT STREET, WATERLOO PLACE, LONDON, §.W. 





DELICIOUS Saw : 
MAZAWATTEE Week “= 
TEA 


_ 


DELICIOUS 
MAZAWATTEE 


TEA 
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A Woman's Face 


Creal. indicates the state of her 


health. Some women look old when 

they are still young, while some middle- 
aged women look younger and fresher than 
their married daughters. 

Every one of the principal diseases and 
weaknesses which women are subject to 
fade out the face, waste the figure, and 
make her in reality old before her time. 
Perfect health makes comely features, soft 
skin, and rosy cheeks. This can be accom- 
plished by taking 


VOGELER’S 
CURATIVE COMPOUND. 


It regulates, promotes, and improves 
digestion, enriches the blood, removes 
melancholy, nervousness, faintness, an 
dizziness, brings refreshing sleep and rest, 
restores health and strength, —— 
vigour to the entire system. It acts « irectly 
on the liver, stomach, and kidneys, cleanses 
the blood from all impurities. 


It is the Queen of Medicines, 
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Sold by all Chemists and Stores, 
at 1/14 and 2,6; 
Or sent on receipt of 14 or 30 penny stamps. 


FD bal 









Sole Proprietors: 


The Charles A. Vogeler Co., 
45, Farringdon Road, LONDON. 
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Made from the Formula 
of an 
Eminent London Physician. 





OGELER’S CURATIVE 
COMPOUND is made from 
the formula of one of the most 

eminent living members of the 
medical profession, who has made a 
life-long study of the subject of 
purifying, cleansing, and enriching 
the blood, and the formula from 
which VoGELER’s CURATIVE Com- 
POUND is made is the result of his 
researches. Every woman can have 
a clear complexion, steady nerves, 
a perfect digestion, abundant strength 
and vitality, and general good health, 





if the blood is pure and rich. 
Vogeler’s Compound is purely 


enriches the blood. 
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vegetable; it cools, vitalises, and | 
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You Cannot Afford to do Your Writing 
in the Old Way. 


By Appointment to 





Ber Majesty the Queen. 


CONTRACTORS TO HER MAJESTY'S GOVERNMENT. 


Remington 
“Typewriter. 


The daily use of the Remington in the Royal Household is only another indication of 
its growing popularity, which is further evinced by the fact that our machines are 


G.B.G. The Prince of Gales. 


used in all departments of Her 
one of all other makes combined. 


There has been of late a marked increase in the sale of the Remington to the titled 
classes and the leaders in every department of thought and action; authors, journalists, 
clergymen, physicians, barristers, solicitors, and men of business. 


LEADERSHIP MEANS SUPERIORITY. 
CONTINUED LEADERSHIP IMPLIES PROGRESS. 
TACITLY ACKNOWLEDGED LEADERSHIP OVER 
MANY COMPETITORS SHOWS UNDENIABLE MERIT. 


Wyckoff, Seamans, & Benedict, (00, Gracechureh St, B.C, 


| 


Majesty’s Service—10 Remingtons being in use to 


Sik JOHN BENNETT, Lro., 


Watch and Chronometer Manufacturers, 


65, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, E.C. 
























THE CHEAPSIDE {-PLATE 
KEYLESS LEVER WATCH, 


With Chronometer Balance and 
jewelled in thirteen actions, in 
strong Silver Case with Crystal 
Glass. The cheapest watch ever 
produced. Air, damp, and dust 
tight. Ditto, in Gold, 212. 





LADIES’ GOLD KEYLESS 
HALF-CHRONOMETERS. 
In 18-carat Gold Hunting, Half- 
Hunting, or Crystal Glass Cases, 
lain polished or richly engraved, 
Fpiae finely Jewelled movements, 
hronometer Balance, specially 
adapted for all climates. 


The Finest 


LADIES’ GOLD 
KEYLESS WATCHES. 


Perfect for time, beauty, and 

workmanship. With plain 

polished or richly engraved 

18-carat Gold Cases, fully 

Jewelled, strong Crystal 

Glass, air, damp, and dust 
tight. 





Illustrated Catalogues 
Post Free. 


PRESENTATION WATCHES, 
£10, £20, £30, £40, £50, 
to . 

Arms and Inscriptions 
emblazoned to order. 
Watches, Clocks, and Jewel- 
lery repaired on the premises 
by experienced Workmen. 


CLOCKS, 


London, at Prices 
Lower than ever. 


JEWELLERY 
A Large and. Elegant 
Stock of 
Every Description, 


SILVER W 
from £2, 
GOLD WATCHES 
from £5, 


ATCHES 


i” 





Stock in 





£10 i £10 
LADY'S GOLD KEYLESS 
WATCH, 


Perfect for time, beauty, and work- 
manship, with keyless action, air, 
damp, and dust tight. 


Ditto in Silver, 26. 


COLD CHAINS 


AT 
Manufacturers’ Prices. 
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A STANDARD GOLD KEYLESS }-PLATE 
HALF-CHRONOMETER WATCH, accurately 
timed for all climates. Jewelled in 13 actions, 
In massive 18-ct. case, with Monogram richly 


emblazoned. 
Ditto in Silver, 215. 


Sir JOHN BENNETT, LTv., 
WATCH. CLOCK: & JEWELLERY MANUFACTURERS, 65, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON. 
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Bignm: .MInNUTES OF “THREE. 


A DETECTIVE STORY, BY NYM CRYNKLE. 


CHAPTER I. 

N MARCH 17, 1878, Mr. Gustave Prineveau was 
shot and killed in his private conveyance while 
returning from a drive with his wife. It was 

about five o’clock in the afternoon, and the carriage, at 
the time, was between Sixty-sixth and Sixty-seventh 
Streets on the Fourth Avenue in New York. 

Mr. Prineveau was seated on the left of his wife 
in his carriage, which was a two-seated phaeton, and 
was driven by their man, John Teedson, who sat on 
the seat in front of them. Mr. Prineveau, who was 
sixty-three, died almost instantly, and the post-mortem, 
held the next morning at ten o’clock, showed that he 
had been killed by a small pistol-bullet that had entered 
his heart at the fifth intercostal space, glanced upward, 
und severed the aorta. A small hole was found in his 
vest on the left side, corresponding to the bullet. 

The post-mortem examination was a long one. As 
it was impossible for either of the other occupants of 
the carriage to have got round to the left side of Mr. 
Prineveau, so as to have inflicted the wound, without 
accomplishing an unprecedented feat that would have 
bee seen, and as there was no assignable motive for 
such an act, the whole purpose of the examination was 
directed to finding out what incentive some other person 
might have had to commit the deed. 

The following facts were then elicited. 

Mr. Prineveau had been married a little less than 
five years to a woman who, previous to that marriage, 
had been known as the widow of a South American 
merchant who had died while on a visit to Buenos 
Ayres. At the time of Mr. Prineveau’s marriage he 
was reputed to be very wealthy, having amassed a 
fortune in coal speculations in Pennsylvania and New 
York. He, too, had been previously married, by which 
marriage there had been two sons, one of whom had 
died three years before the father, in California, and 
the other of whom was still living somewhere in Ohio. 
The only other relation that could be traced was a 
nephew, Jared Clarkson, about twenty-eight years old, 
who was a scapegrace, and who had lived for several 
years upon the bounty of Mr. Prineveau, but whose 
whereabouts at the time of Mr. Prineveau’s death could 
not be ascertained. 

It was shown that the deceased had been a man of 
singularly weak character in the management of his 
estate; that he gave away vast sums of money, was 
easily frightened and cajoled, and that, from all accounts, 
his wife’s advice and influence alone saved him from 
many foolish speculations and misfortunes in his old 
age. Among his papers were found receipts for over 
one hundred thousand dollars, signed by unknown 
persons, and covering the four years immediately 
preceding his death. 

His relations with his wife had always been of the 
most amiable and trustful kind. None of the servants 
knew of his ever having quarrelled with her. Mrs. 
Prineveau looked after his personal comforts, was con- 
tinually solicitous about his health, accompanied him 
everywhere, and bore the reputation of being a discreet, 
domestic woman, with .an obvious affection for a man 
who was twenty years her senior. 

There was in his house on the Fifth Avenue a servant 
who had been with them five years. Her name was Rose 
Kenny, and she testified that, about a week before the 
murder, Mr. Prineveau had been visited at night by the 
nephew Clarkson, whom she had let in and who was 
seen by Mr. Prineyeau in the library, a small room in 
the wing at the rear of the house. From appearances, 
she thought the man had been drinking. He wore a 
rough and soiled overcoat, and an imitation astrachan 
cap pulled over his face. He stayed over half an hour 
in the library, and she heard him from the front parlour 
speaking in loud and angry tones. She admitted that 
she had listened, and swore that she heard him say, 
“Then look out for yourself, for you will not live to 
accomplish it!’’ ‘To which the old man, in a soft voice, 
made some kind of an appealing cry. 

This was about ten o’clock at night, and Mrs. 
Prineveau, who had gone to a concert at Steinway 
Hall with a party of friends, had not returned. She 
came back at ten minutes of eleven, and, upon making 
inquiries of the maid, Rosy, learned these facts, and 
showed a good deal of indignation because Mr. Prineveau 
had been subjected to the annoyance of a worthless and 
reckless scapegrace. 

Mrs. Prineveau herself corroborated this statement 
explicitly, but could give very little information about 
the habits or antecedents of Clarkson, except that she 
had learned incidentally from her husband that he was 
a drunkard, with a wife and two children, and, owing 
to his dissolute habits, had never been able to take care 
of himself or his family. 





It was also learned that on the afternoon of 
March 14 Clarkson had been seen by the coachman 
hanging about the house, and the hall-boy, who had 
been sent on an errand, encountered him on the corner, 
and was there held in conversation by him, Clarkson 
asking him, among other things, if Mr. Prineveau did 
not take a drive usually in the afternoon. 

These bits of testimony led to the police efforts to 
find Clarkson. Mr. Prineveau was buried in the Trinity 
Cemetery on the 19th. His funeral was attended by 
many old New Yorkers, and public attention was turned 
to the efforts made by Mrs. Prineveau to discover the 
perpetrator of the crime. 

On the 21st Clarkson’s wife and children were found 
in a miserable lodging- house in Varick Street ; but 
Clarkson had disappeared. His wife promptly acknow- 
ledged that he had come home late on the afternoon of 
the 17th, had hurriedly changed his clothes, and gone 
out. She had not seen or heard of him since. But she 
strenuously denied that he had committed a crime, and 
refused to be influenced by any of the damaging 
circumstances. 

Here the affair threatened to end, as so many others 
of its kind have ended, in idle curiosity, police inefti- 
ciency, and ultimate forgetfulness. But on the 23rd 
Clarkson was discovered in hiding in Troy. He was 
brought here and lodged in the City Prison, and then it 
became known to the public that the police had found, 
in the rooms of Mrs. Clarkson in Varick Street a 
small French revolver with five chambers, one of which 
was empty, and the bullets of this pistol corresponded 
in size with the one taken from the body of Mr. 
Prineveau. 


CHAPTER II. 

At this stage of the affair I was called into it, oddly 
enough. I received a note from that eminent lawyer, 
John Grevé, with whom I had studied, asking me to call 
and see Mrs. Prineveau at her Fifth Avenue home. He 
had taken the liberty, he said, of recommending me in 
a matter that would perhaps be of great service to me. 
Perplexed as I was at this, knowing that John Grevé 
was Mrs. Prineveau’s lawyer, and did not need associate 
counsel, I nevertheless called promptly upon the lady. 

I found her to be a very handsome woman, with 
great dignity of person, a charming self-possession, and 
all the evidences of a refined and estimable character. 

** This unfortunate affair,” she said, “has perplexed 
me in more ways than one. ‘That wretched man Clark- 
son, as you doubtless know, is in custody, and is now 
here. ‘The circumstances appear to leave little doubt of 
his guilt. But he has a wife and two children ; their 
abject misery is made all the more acute by the wife’s 
belief in her husband’s innocence. It is a very dreadful 
state of affairs, but I shrink from the responsibility 
which justice imposes on me of hanging that helpless 
wretch without giving him a show for his life. He is 
not able to employ counsel, and I am, at the best, only 
a woman. I propose to pay you to try and do the best 
you can for him, and, of course, I do not wish anything 
said about it. I took the advice of Mr. Grevé, and he 
said that, in any case, the man was entitled to good 
counsel, and advised me to employ you. It seems, in 
such a foregone conclusion, a small concession to give 
him the benefit of the law. At all events, it will relieve 
me from the reproach of having been influenced by a 
vindictive feeling.” 

I do not now remember all that was said at this 
interview, but I recall that I was consciously affected by 
the woman's sympathy for a man that she saw had 
little or no chance for his life, and who wanted to soften 
her own share in the prosecution by not permitting him 
to say he had no chance to prove his innocence. 

I promised her to go and see the accused man, and 
to send her my decision as soon thereafter as was 
possible. 

This interview was on the 25th. On the 26th I 
went to see Clarkson in his cell at the City Prison. I 
found a woman in the warden’s office, who had also 
come to see him. 

It proved to be his wife. She was such a picture 
of abject misery that she arrested my attention. She 
must have been a very beautiful girl, although now she 
was at least twenty-five, and suffering had drawn its 
lines across her white face. I could see that she was 
made of the finest material—was, in fact, one of those 
delicate, sensitive, emotional natures that shrink from 
the world, but are capable of the greatest self-sacrifices 
and measureless heroism when a crisis comes. She was 
wretchedly clad for the biting spring weather, and she 
stood with her face turned toward the wall, but, through 
all her shabby integuments, there was a proclamation 
of natural symmetry and even of character. When 


the warden told me who she was, I went to her and made 
myself and my mission known. She grasped my hand 
with her long, cold fingers almost convulsively, and 
sweeping away the veil that had partly concealed her 
face, looked at me so searchingly and imploringly with 
her sad grey eyes that I started a little. 

“Oh, Sir,” she said, * bad as my husband may be, 
he is innocent of this, and he has two little children 
that he loves. You have come to save him; I feel it.’’ 

I patted her hand, and tried to say something that 
was encouragingly non-committal. ‘ We shall see, we 
shall see. ‘Things are often not as bad as they look. 
I am going to have a chat with him. In the meantime, 
save your strength; you are not friendless.” 

She paid no heed at all to what I said. She was 
looking at me with those grey eyes, very much as if 
she saw something behind me, and hanging to my hand 
like a drowning person. j 

“Yes, yes,” she said with a sob, “you will save 
him,”’ and then she began to cry convulsively. 

I had not the heart to tell her how hopeless it all 
looked. I wished that I had been spared this, so that 
my judgment could come to the interview with the 
accused man unperturbed. 

She made me go up and see her husband first. 
would wait. 

[ found Clarkson to be the very autithesis of his 
wife. He was a large, vascular, and slightly bloated 
fellow, with a purplish face—the result cf debauchery— 
but, withal, a rather handsome man, cr what would have 
been a handsome man in normal conditions. He sat on 
the edge of the iron bed when I entered the cell, his 
head between his hands, and he did not look up until I 
had spoken to him, and then it was with such a flabby 
despair that I felt repelled. Here was one of those 
large, vital natures that appear to have no internal 
resources. I could see in an instant why his life had 
been a failure. He was made up of unregulated appetites 
and sensibilities, without volition enough to control them ; 
just the sort of man to do a desperate deed in the frenzy 
of drink, without a motive before it or a recollection 
after it, but as devoid of methodical vindictiveness as a 
mastiff. 

I told him I had come to talk to him, in view of 
conducting his defence. 

‘“ Bah!” he said; “‘there is no defence. 
defend me against God ?”’ 

* Let me ask of you,’’ I began, “ not to talk in that 
reckless manner. ‘Try and be cool. Blasphemy may 
relieve your feelings, but it will not help your case.” 

“My case is helpless,” he said, with every fleshly 
indication that it was. 

* But if it is worth while to make a plea at all, it is 
not necessary to announce your guilt in advance.” 

He sprang up from the bed—he was six feet at least 
in height—and, with a clenched fist uplifted, shouted— 

“Tam not guilty! But I might as well be, for God 
has decreed that everybody shall think so!” 

A little gleam of hope suddenly had shot out of the 
darkness of this reply. The man might be in some 
degree insane and irresponsible. 

“Tf you are not guilty, there are possibilities of 
defence. I don’t think Heaven will object to our 
availing ourselves of them.” 

““Much you know of Heaven!” he replied. ‘“ No 
one could have made such a set of circumstances to fit 
into my doom. It requires the subtlety and cruelty of 
a God. I might as well have killed that man and given 
myself up. The result will be the same. But I’m too 
weak to kill anybody. So Iam to bekilled. This is in 
accordance with eternal justice.” 

He looked at me with a glaring eye. His words 
were hot with a burning arraignment. There could be 
no mistake about the sincerity of his emotion. 

** Either this man is innocent or mad,” I said to my- 
self, and then hastened to disavow the thought to myself. 

“T tell you beforehand,’ he went on, “that you 
annot do anything with the circumstances. Did I go 
to Mr. Prineveau and use threatening words? Yes. 
Did I happen to have a pistol in my possession whose 
bullets exactly correspond to the one found in the man’s 
body? Yes. Did I disappear after the deed? Yes. 
Is my life and character just such as would fit me for 
such a deed? Yes. And yet I tell you that I was not 
there, did not kill him, and never had such an act in my 
mind.” 

“Easy,” I said. “If you were not there, you were 
somewhere else. We ought to be able to get at that.” 

“Yes, we ought to if we were not fighting against 
destiny. But just at the time that I ought to have 
known where I was, I was unconscious.” ‘ 

“Then you might have been there unconsciously and 
irresponsibly ? ” 
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“Yes, some demon may have robbed me of myself, 
and worked this thing through me. That’s the safest 
theory. You'd better stick to that. You’ll get some 
credit for it after I’m hanged.” 

“Clarkson,” said I, I met your wife downstairs. 
She made me come and see you first.” 

He staggered against the wall in the corner of the 
cell and broke down. 

“Poor girl, poor girl!” he said, with great sobs. 
“I’ve been the curse of her life.’’ 

“She believes in your innocence.” 

“Of course she does. She knows me, poor old 
sweetheart. She knows that, weak and worthless as I 
am, I never killed even an insect.”’ 

“She believes that I was sent—to give you valuable 
assistance.” 

“Yes, she believes in a good God. You wouldn't 
think it with such a husband as I am, would you? 
So did I, till He wound this mesh around me!” 

“Tut, tut, man! Pull yourself together and let 
your reason work. Sit down there and answer my 
questions.” 

He wiped his eyes with his coat-sleeve, and sat down 
again helplessly on the edge of the bed. 

“Now, you don’t know where you were at four 
o'clock on the afternoon of March 17?” 

“No; the last thing I remember was going down 
toward Vesey Street toward the river.” 

** Where had you been ?” 

* I had been drinking on the Sixth Avenue, at several 
places.” 

* And when you recovered your consciousness, where 
were you ?”’ 

~ In Troy.” 

* Humph ! 

se No.” 

“ Did you know anybody there ?”’ 

* No.”’ 

“Did you have the pistol with you that was found 
in your house ?”’ 

**No. I never carried a pistol in my life.” 

* Does not your wife, then, know that the pistol was 
in the house at the time this murder was committed up 
town ?” 

*No. She didn’t know anything about it.” 

* Where did you get it?” 

“I took it in pledge from a little Frenchman who 
boarded in the house, and wanted to raise money to go 
home. I threw it in a chest of drawers, saying I could 
get five dollars on it any time at a pawnshop, for it was 
handsomely silver-mounted.”’ 

* How long was this before the murder of Mr. 
Prineveau ?”’ 

The man turned round and looked at me with a 
blank face, and said slowly, “It was about five days 
before, and the day after I had had the words with 
Mr. Prineveau in the library.”’ 

I confess that both his looks and his words had a 
knell-like effect. In spite of myself I felt staggered 

* Do you know of anybody whose interests would be 
advanced by the death of Mr. Prineveau ?”’ 

He hesitated for a moment, then he 
Mr. Prineveau’s death was a deprivation to me. 
was the best, and, in fact, the only friend I had.” 

* Why did you go to him that night a week before 
his death ?”’ 

‘To cet money "a 

* Did you get it?” 

* Yes, [ always got it.” 

$y threats 7” 

‘No. It was absolute charity. He gave me a 
twenty-dollar bill. He always felt sorry for me. I 
was flush with that money and bought the pistol, not 
wanted it, but because the Frenchman was 


Had you ever been to Troy before ?”’ 


said, ** No 
He 


because I 
hard-up.” 

* Now tell me what the conversation was with your 
uncle that night.”’ 

* I cannot tell it clearly, because I had been drinking, 
and I am effusive and foolish when I have liquor in.” 

** Was there not a quarrel ?*’ 

“No. He may have upbraided me—he always did ; 
and I may have talked fast and loud—I always do; but 
there was no quarrel.” , 

The man puzzled me completely. There was nothing 
in his information that at all removed the fatal circum- 
stances. I had to confess to myself that any gushing 
sentimental lout, however guilty, might present this 
view of the case. jut there was something in the 
fellow’s face and tones that went past my reason and 
awakened some instinct that he was innocent. 

When I left him I was in a curious quandary. I 
could not put my finger on a piece of evidence to be 
used in rebuttal of the circumstances, and yet I found 
some inarticulate voice in me saying, “That man is 
innocent.” 

I thought the matter over that night without coming 
to a conclusion, and went to bed, saying I would sleep 
over it—which, of course, is very like saying, in the 
face of a dilemma, that you will toss a penny up. In 
both cases there is an acknowledgment that something 
outside of your own will may determine for you. 


CHAPTER IIL. 


In my case I suppose that something did, for I got up 
and wrote a letter to Mrs. Prineveau, in which I told 
her that I accepted the case and would do the best I 
could for the aceused, but that it looked like a hopeless 


affair. In response to this I received a note of brief 
thanks, enclosing a crisp five-hundred-dollar bill as a 
retaining-fee. That the pale face of the man's wife 
had determined me is not unlikely, for it came back to 
me in the night with the strangest persistency, and the 
same unwarranted look of trust in the grey eyes. 

The trial was set down to come on about May 1, and 
there was about a month’s time to get ready for it. 
I wasted about a week in the conviction that all I could 
do was to di. ate the evidence inch by inch, and, in 
the last resort, show that Clarkson was given to emotional 
aberrations, and was at times irresponsible. But when- 
ever my mind reverted to the matter, that miserable 
woman’s face rose up with an awful reproach in it, and 
then I fell to excusing myself to myself, as if I had not 
done right. 

One morning, with an entirely inexplicable impulse, 
I went down to the place in Varick Street. I found 
Mrs. Clarkson living in one room, on the third floor of 
a dismally dirty barracks, with two extraordinarily 
beautiful children, scantily but tidily dressed, playing 
about the floor and occasionally asking when papa would 
come back. She looked weary and sick, but she did not 
complain. Nothing that ever I had encountered in my 
experience as a lawyer or as a man so moved my 
sympathy as this woman. Instinctively I knew that 
she had been gently bred; that she had loved a worth- 
less man, and this was her penalty for continuing to love 
him. I knew that she would cling to him through all 
misfortune, and be the last to leave him when his doom 
came. 

* Mrs. Clarkson,” I said; “it is necessary that we 
look at this matter in the most cold-blooded way. We 
have got to make the effort to save your husband, beset 
on every side by almost insuperable difficulties, and 
shut in to one or two miserably narrow courses. I 
have got to prove an a/ibi or establish his insanity.”’ 

* Do you mean by insanity that you will admit that 
he committed the deed in a mad fit?”’ 

‘** Perhaps that would be the most judicious course, 
and then throw ourselves on the sympathy of the jury 
and the mercy of the court.” 

She shook her head with a sad dignity. 
not commit the deed,” she said. 

* Perhaps not. That may be a moral certainty with 
you. But a lawyer must have facts. How are we to 
prove that he did not ?” 

Her answer startled me a little. It was 
calmly, and as if she saw no difficulty about it. 

** By proving that someone else did it,” she said. 

** Have you someone else in your mind?” I asked 
quickly. 

She hesitated a moment and then said, ** No, but 
there must be someone else. Is that not your first and 
only task ?” 

She was standing in front of me. The two beau- 
tiful children were clinging, one on either side, to her 
She reached down and put her hands on their 
It was a lovely group of innocence, and made 
“I feel sure that you will do it,” 


* He did 


said 


dress. 
heads. 
a touching appeal. 
she added. 

When I came away, I felt that, in some way, my 
visit had been a failure. I had meant to place the 
obdurate facts before her, and ask her to assist me in 
working out the alibi or establishing her husband’s 
tendency to emotional insanity. She had looked upon 
both suggestions with a dignified contempt, and asked 
me to find the person who really committed the deed. 

I made up my mind that I was to get no practical 
assistance from the wife, and, in my extremity, I sent 
for Amos Daryl, who was then employed in the Secret 
Service in Washington. I had not seen him for several 
years, but he owed his position to me, and he was the 
only detective I knew for whose abilities I had a pro- 
found respect. He came to New York promptly to see me. 

Daryl was a great, brawny, raw-boned fellow, with 
a child’s simple-mindedness—one of those men who 
deceive you completely in appearance and manner. He 
might easily have been mistaken for an Adirondack 
guide on a visit to the city. But he was well known to 
the police authorities and most of the criminal lawyers. 

He listened to me as I went over all the details of 
the affair, and I don’t think he spoke once till I told 
him what Mrs. Clarkson had said; then he smiled, put 
his long hands in his pockets, and, stretching out his 
interminable legs, remarked, ** A good idea.”’ 

“T have told you all that there is to it. 
your opinion ?” 

** My opinion is that Mrs. Clarkson suspects someone 
else and has not told you. Give me a card to Mrs. 
Prineveau, and three or four days’ time.” 

Just before he left he said: ** You’d better give me a 
card to Mr. Grevé while you are about it. I want to see 
that bullet, and I shall have to get an order from him.” 

After two days’ time he came back. It was about 
nine o’clock in the morning, and he sauntered into my 
study in his careless manner, unlimbered himself in a 
big chair, and then, as usual, waited for me to open the 
conversation. 

““Well, Amos,” I said, throwing down my pen and 
wheeling round; “ you’ve come back a little sooner 
than I expected. Have you got anything to say to 
me ?”’ 

* Not much.” 

He said this with his aggravating vacuity, and 
stopped. One hand was thrust in his pocket, the other 
supported his head in an casy, indolent, sprawling 
position. 
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* I suppose you have made up your mind it isa 
Waste of time trying to save that man. Well, I about 
made up my mind to that myself some time ago.” 

“Do you mind telling me how you got into this 
case ?”’ he asked. 

* As that is a private matter, and you are not dis- 
posed to take any share in the case, I don’t see why I 
should make you a confidant.” 

* Did Mrs. Prineveau ask you to defend Clarkson ?”’ 

“Ah! Mr. Grevé told you.” 

* No, he didn’t.” 

‘Then Mrs. Prineveau 

Mrs. Prineveau would not talk tome. I seared her.’ 
Seared her? You must have lost your tact.” 
No, I haven’t.’’ 

“Look here, Daryl,” I said, a little nettled, * you 
are one of the cleverest men, in a particular line, I ever 
met. This whole thing is in a nutshell. Tither that 
man Clarkson shot Mr. Prineveau or he didn’t. If he 
didn’t shoot him, he must have been somewhere else at 
the time. He says he was drunk, and, if so, someone 
must have seen him at some resort far away from the 
scene of the crime. It’s a plain piece of work to find 
out the man’s resorts and get hold of the persons who 
saw him there on that day. That’s all there is to it, 
and I don’t mind telling you that I haven’t a bit of 
faith in the task; but there’s a chance.” 

Daryl did not say anything for a moment. He 
worked his big fist in his pocket mechanically, and 
looked down at his heavy boots as if he were at a 
complete loss. Presently he said drawlingly, * Yes, 
that would be a waste of time.” 

* Then you have made up your mind that Clarkson 
is guilty?” 

“« N—o. 
innocent.” 

** Have you seen him ?”’ 

* Ye—s. Saw his wife, too.’’ 

* And he convinced you that he was innocent ?”’ 

*N—o. His wife convinced me.”’ 

I laughed. ‘ You’re more susceptible than I sup- 
posed,” I said. ‘She would have convinced me, too, 
if I hadn’t kept my wits about me.” 

Daryl threw his head back and pulled at his iron- 
grey whiskers a moment, then he said, in a schoolboy 
way, “I think I know who committed that murder, 
old fellow.”’ 

“ Do you; who?” 

* Mrs. Prineveau! ”’ 


” 


I've made up my mind that he is 


CHAPTER IV. 
If he had told me that he thought I had committed it, 
I don’t think I could have been more astonished. I 
gave an incredulous start. “I wish you’d give the 
facts upon which you have built that quick and—pardon 
me for saying it—that preposterous conclusion.” 

* T haven't got a single fact yet,’ he replied. 
grub for the facts, if you like, later on.”’ 

* What. in Heaven’s name, then, Aare you got to 
warrant such a conclusion ? ”’ 

* Kinder got the truth. It’s different from facts. 
Can't foot it up, but you feel it, just the same. I allers 
prefer it to facts, to begin with, for the facts kinder fit 
into it easy like.’’ 

I got up, and took a turn or two. My mind did 
not easily adjust itself to this possibility. Daryl reached 
out his long arm and -played with the paper-weight on 
my table contentedly. 

" * Amos,” I said, “I don’t know what to make of 
this, and I think that you ought to tell me exactly how 
this notion got into your mind.” 

ile toyed with the paper-weight, and did not look 
I could see that he was somewhat at a loss how 


“Tl 


at me. 
to explain himself. 

“Well,” he finally said, “I ain’t good at tracking 
my own notions, as you call them, but I don't mind 
saying, ina general way, that the truth slips into some 
people’s systems without their knowing how. Asa rule, 
it’s a woman’s system, and, ten to one, it’s a woman 
like Mrs. Clarkson. Why, if her husband had murder 
on his clothes, she’d smell it overnight. She knows 
every turn of his big lubberly heart. She knows that 
he hasn't killed anybody, and I take her word for it 
A woman knows a lot of things that a man don’t!” 

* Yes,”’ I said ; *“* she knows how to play on a man’s 
susceptibilities.”’ 

** Mrs. Prineveau don’t want to play on my suscep- 
tibilities, does she? You saw her, and talked with her, 
didn’t you?” 

* Yes, I did.” 

* And she struck you as a conscientious, self-respect- 
ing, kindly old party, didn’t she ?” 

“She certainly impressed me as a woman who had 
nothing to conceal and was anxious that justice should 
be tempered with mercy.” 

“ Very cool and collected and dignified ?”’ 

** Most assuredly.”’ 

“ Well, when she met me, she gave a start. ‘* Who 
brought you into the case?’ she said. ‘Not you, 
Madam, of course,’ says I, and she gave a little twitch. 
‘I wanted,’ says I, ‘ to take a look at that bullet.’ She 
snatched at the back of the chair, and lsid in a big 
breath. ‘You had better go to my lawyer. I don’t 
think he will let you see it—I am not sure that he has 
it.’ * Madam,’ I said, ‘ I have seen it, and it was never 
made for a pistol-barrel.’ 

“Say, old fellow, that’s a great woman, and she’ll 
beat us in the end, if we don’t use a woman’s tactics. 
(Continued on page 35.) 
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Izal Toilet Soap Of Chemists, Grocers, Oilmen, 
de., 1s. 6d. per vromotes healthy skin, and 
relieves Eczema, inal i Medical Soap—2s. per box, a 
powerful agent in the treatment of Skin Diseases. 
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She just braced herself up, and began to act; but it 


was too late. ‘Ah,’ says she,‘ you have come new 
theory in the ease, or some new light. I wish you 
would go to my lawyer with it; and, if you wish any 
material assistance, why, you can come to me after- 
wards.’ I call that simply prodigious. She says to 
herself, ‘ Here’s a dangerous man. I’ll get Mr. Grevé 
to handle him, and I'll handle Mr. Grevé, and I’ll 
throw out a hint of money,at the same time.’”’ 

Then Amos Daryl struck the paper-weight that he 
held in his hand emphatically on the table, and, turning 
round, said: “* My friend, that woman had no sooner 
clapped her eyes on me than she understood the truth, 
and the truth was this—that somebody had arrived 
that she couldn’t hoodwink. I tell you a woman’s 
thinking apparatus is lightning sometimes.” 

I sat down in front of Daryl. ‘ You amaze me,” I 
said. ‘Suppose you turn to the facts now. The bullet 
was not made for a pistol-barrel ?”’ 

“No. The pistol is a little French plaything ; there 
are not twenty-five of them in the country, for we make 
those things better here. But it was made at a French 
factory, where the bullets for the cartridges are all 
moulded. The bullet from Mr. Prineveau’s body was 
not moulded. It was cut from a piece of lead, and 
shaped with an instrument. You can see the marks of 
a fine file on it, if you use a glass.” 

* But,’ I observed, “the bullet entered Mr 
Prineveau’s side through his clothing; the hole was 
found in his vest. It must have been fired from that 
side, and Mrs. Prineveau was on the other side.”’ 

“See here,’’ said Daryl, getting up suddenly. “I 
don’t mind being a little rash, just for once, and I'll bet 
you atrip-ticket to Florida, where you can see my little 
orange grove after this case is decided, that Mr. Prineveau 
didn’t wear the vest with the hole in it when he was 
killed in the carriage. Have you been up to Sixty-sixth 
Street and Fourth Avenue to look the ground over?” 

77 No.” 

* Well, I have. It was five o’clock when Mr. 
Prineveau was killed, and there was a steady stiff wind 
blowing from the north-east, with pufis of snow ; but 
it was light enough to see westward across the open 
lots to the Fifth Avenue. If there had been anybody 
within a thousand feet, the coachman or Mrs. Prineveau 
could have seen him. ‘To suppose that a little French 
pistol could have carried farther than that straight to 
Mr. Prineveau’s heart is one of those yarns that would 
make a marine sick. My dear fellow, I’ve talked more 
to-day than I have in six months. But Mrs. Clarkson 
was dead right when she said the thing to do is to 
prove that someone else committed the crime.”’ 

* Can we do it ?” 

* We can find that person, but, to prove it—well, to 
tell you the truth, I don’t believe we will, for that person 
is as clever as four lawyers and eight ordinary detectives, 
and has had the start of us for a year or more.” 

“ Where are you going now ?” 

‘* I’m going over to take some things to that woman 
in Varick Street. I don’t believe she is comfortable, 
and I’m dead sure she hasn’t any friends. I'll see you 
in the morning with some facts, if I run across ’em.”’ 


CHAPTER V. 

This interview, when I came to think it over, took the 
conceit out of me, and the retaining-fee of five hundred 
dollars had an ugly look. Daryl, it was true, might be 
mistaken, but there was something in me that respected 
his opinions. Why did Mrs. Prineveau have such con- 
fidence in me and such distrust of Daryl? Why was I 
sent to her to be sized up, as it were? Evidently, if she 
was the kind of woman Daryl had insisted she was, she 
had counted on just the stupidity I had shown. This 
reflection made my professional vanity a little vindictive. 
** So, so,”’ I said to myself, ** I am retained to defend 
Clarkson ; very well, he shall be defended to the best of 
my ability.” 

When Daryl came to see me the next evening, I told 
him frankly that Mrs. Prineveau had given me a five- 
hundred-dollar retaining-fee. He said he felt sure of it, 
and advised me to send it to Mrs. Clarkson if it burnt me. 

* And who is to pay you?” I asked. 

“I don’t think either you or I will get any pay out 
ot this,” he replied. ‘ But we are into it, and we might 
as well carry it through.” 

**T am afraid,” I said, *“ that we have undertaken a 
hopeless tasl:.”’ 

** Let’s divide it up. You find out Mrs. Prineveau’s 
antecedents, and I will find out if Mr. Prineveau wore 
that vest with the hole in it when he was killed. If he 
didn’t, who made the hole in it, and for what purpose ? ” 

* Rather narrow ground,’’ I said, somewhat helplessly. 

“Oh! I’ve been on narrower and more slippery, 
and pulled out.” 

“ But, tell me, what kind of a theory can you invent 
that will enable Mrs. Prineveau to kill her husband 
with 2 bullet on his left side while she is sitting on 
his right ? ” 

“Did you read all the testimony at the coroner's 
examination ?”’ he asked, choking off a yawn. 

** Yes, all of it.” 

“Did you notice anything peculiar in the element of 
time that entered into it ?”’ 

** No, I didn’t.” 

He pulled out of his pocket a portion of the verbatim 
report. “ Let me read you a little of it. This is the 


girl Rose Kenny’s testimony — 
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**Q. What time was it when your master and 
mistress left the house to ride?’ 

*** A, Eight minutes of three.’ 

**Q. What makes you so particular as to the time?’ 

*** A, I heard Mrs. Prineveau call to Mr. Prinevcau 
and say that was the time, just as they went out.’ 

***Q. Wasn’t there a clock in the room ?’ 

** A. No, Sir. The clock is in the dining-rcom.’ 

** There the question of time stops. Now listen to 
Mrs. Prineveau’s testimony— 

***Q. What time was it when the shot was fired ?’ 

** A. Five minutes past five’—suddenly correcting 
herself—‘ or about that.’ 

** Does it occur to you that this particularity of time 
is unusual ?” 

‘Yes, somewhat. But what is its significance ?”’ 

* This—that something may have been arranged to 
occur at a particular time, and Mrs. Prineveau had 
charged her mind with it. Here is the coachman’s 
testimony— 

**Q. Can you fix the exact time of the death of 
Mr. Prineveau ?’ 


** A. It was five o’clock. 

***Q. Do you carry a watch ?’ 

“eh Re 

***Q. Did Mrs. Prineveau have a watch with her ?’ 
“*¢ A. No, Giz.’ 

**Q. How, then, do yu fix the time ?’ 


*“* A. Mrs. Prineveau looked at Mr. Prineveau’s 
watch when we were turning into Fourth Avenue, and 
said that it was five o’clock and that I must hurry.’ 

** Now, here the matter is dropped by the examina- 
tion, just as it is getting warm. Let’s recapitulate’’”— 
and Amos Daryl picked up my paper-weight for 
illustration. ‘* First, Mr. Prineveau carries a watch ”’— 
and Amos Daryl put the paper-weight down. “ Second, 
Mrs. Prineveau knew to a minute when they left the 
house ’’—Mr. Daryl picked up the mucilage-jar and 
placed it by the side of the paper-weight. “ Third ””— 
and he picked up a match-receiver—* she was anxious 
to know the exact time just before they reached the 
fatal spot ’’—he put the match-box down alongside the 
paper-weight, and reached for an ash-receiver. ‘ She 
ascertained the time by looking at Mr. Prineveau’s 
watch '’’ — down went the ash-receiver. * Fifth ’’?— 
and he picked up the ink-bottle—* if she ascertained 
the exact time by looking at Mr. Prineveau’s watch, and 
that watch was carried in the usual place on his left 
breast, then her fingers were at his heart just before the 
murder occurred ’’— and down went the ink-bottle. The 
usually seattered utensils of my desk were now in a little 
group, covered by the massive paw of my friend Dary). 

* It is an interesting and a startling theory,” I said, 
“and I see now to what it leads.” 

“IT doubt that,” replied Daryl. “ Let me tell you 
to what it leads—insuperabte difficulties, for the woman 
has all the clues in her own hand, and will baffle us at 
every step of the search, and have public sympathy in 
doing it.”’ 

“Then, if we cannot 
substantiate your theory, 
chase !”’ 

* Not altogether.” 

“Why, we haven't a leg 
facts!” 

“Oh, yes! One leg.” 

* What is it?” 

“ The truth.” 

I shrugged my shoulders. 

* The truth will develop its own facts, and that is 
where Mrs. Prineveau is a little superficial. Suppose 
we set out to ascertain if Mr. Prineveau did not hav 
two waistcoats of the same material, one of which it 
was alleged was punctured by a bullet, and the other 
was not; and ws wish to learn if Mrs. Prineveau did 
not have the opportunity, when the body arrived home, 
to change the waistcoats—we shall be baffled by her, 
for she has arranged for just such a contingency.” 

* And away go our facts!’ 

“Yes, but in comes our truth. Why does Mrs. 
Prineveau object to our searching for that waistcoat ?”’ 

Daryl gave his legs a stretch, rammed his big fists 
into his pockets, and then continued: * Look here, old 
fellow. If I am right, that calm, self-possessed woman 
is living with a slow-burning hell inside, for fear 
somebody will bring a little intuition into this case, and 
look past the facts that she has arranged to the truth 
that she can’t alter. I’ve got a working hypothesis 
that fits every circumstance. What we ’ve got to do 
is to keep this woman from suspecting it, till she gets 
on the witness-stand, and then plump it at her and 
watch the results. The moment she suspects that we 
have got the whole secret, she will go to pieces.” 


get hold of the facts to 
we are on a_ wild-goosc 


ta go on without the 


CHAPTER VI. 
Three weeks of the month of April passed by, and 
very little was done. Daryl went to Washington, and, 
to all appearances, had made up his mind to let things 
rest on his far-fetched hypothesis. Gradually I fell 
into the belief that it was a hopeless case of defence. 
I had learned nothing to strengthen Daryl’s theory. 
The prosecution openly avowed that they had a clear 
ease. My friend John Grevé patronisingly told me to 
do the best I could, and reminded me that there was no 
chagrin on making a good fight in a forlorn hope. I 
called upon Mrs. Prineveau once, and she received me 
with the utmost candour, without a sign of perturbation, 


and offered to give me any assistance in her power. 
I felt, when I came away, that Daryl had made a great 
mistake. 

As the day of the trial approached, the newspapers 
referred to Clarkson as the murderer whose guilt was 
uamistakable, and Clarkson himself, in one or two 
interviews, had talked wildly and desperately and hurt 
his own case irremediably. 

I think it was on April 26 when I got an absurd and 
very brief letter from Daryl in Washington. This was 
all it said: “If you get discouraged, go and see Mrs. 
Clarkson. Will be on with a fact or two on Monday.” 
The letter did not stimulate me, but the visit to Mrs. 
Clarkson did. I found her in improved but modest 
quarters up town, and much more hopeful than I 
expected. She seized me by the hands and said— 

“TI pray for you night and morning—that Heaven 
will preserve you till this is over. I tremble to think 
something might happen to you. Oh, Sir, we never can 
pay you, but when you see that poor dear with his 
children in his arms once more—I am sure you will feel 
that you have not been wholly unpaid.” 

I tried to let down the pegs of this strain as softly 
as I could, and tell her that it would not do to be over- 
sanguine of the result, but she said, with calm assurance, 
that she had no fear of the result now, and shortly after- 
wards her two winsome children announced to me with 
pitiable importance that papa was coming home again. 

So, when Daryl arrived on Monday, I told him that 
I felt as if I were the only guilty party in the case. 
“We have allowed an estimable woman to build up 
the most unwarranted hopes, only to destroy them 
cruelly in the end.” 

Daryl] paid no attention whatever to this. “I have 
got an important fact,” he said. ‘ ‘The Prineveaus were 
abroad in 1877, and stayed two weeks at Geneva. I 
should never have known this but for Mrs. Clarkson, 
who hunted up a letter from Mr. Prineveau to Mr. 
Clarkson that had contained a remittance and_ this 
sentence: ‘ We have been detained here a week over 
our time by Mrs. P., who has been making purchases.’ ”’ 

** What do you see in that?” 

‘** Geneva is celebrated for its watchmakers. I sent 
a cablegram from the Washington Bureau to the 
Department of Justice there, asking them to find out if 
Mrs. Prineveau purchased a watch while there. Here 
is the answer, translated. Don’t read the official 
verbiage, look at that sentence. What is it?” 

** Yes, ‘ Madame Prineveau purchased a large silver 
watch of Bringdah Fréres, who were closing out 
business. Number and description of watch unattain- 
able.’ ”’ 

After reading this, we both lay back and looked at 
ach other in silence a moment. 

* It is your sane opinion, Daryl, that Prineveau was 
killed by a watch ?” 

** Just as sure of it that Clarkson's wife is that you 
will free her husband from this charge.” 

** But we haven't got a scintilla of proof.” 

**No; we’ll make Mrs. Prineveau furnish it on the 
witness-stand.”’ 

Do you know what I said to Daryl? It’s a rather 
humiliating confession, but I was considerably younger, 
then, than I am now. 

* Daryl,” said I,“ you are the senior counsel for 
the defence ; I might as well put myself in your hands 
and go it blindly.” 

“Good!” he replied. “I shouldn't wonder if | 
pulled you out of it with a good deal of honour. I’m 
counting on one little thing -hat you don’t think of.” 

* What is it?”’ 

* That Mrs. Prineveau retained you for the defence.” 

“Ts that sarcasm ?”’ 

“ No—inspiration. Don’t you know why she retained 
you?” 

**Because she thought I would make the worst 
possible defence.” 

“That was a secondary motive. The primary one 
was compunction. She’s a woman, and she couldn't 
help feeling sorry for Clarkson, who was such a helpless 
victim of her conspiracy. So she eased up her con- 
science by providing him with a lawyer. She felt safe 
in doing it, and she tried to steer you into the insanity 


plea. Now all that shows that there is a weak spot in 
her. We’ll go to court, and lie in wait for her, and 


jump on it suddenly, and then you'll see something 
dramatic.” 





CHAPTER VII. 

The day of the trial arrived, in May. Daryl and I had 
arranged our plan carefully. We were to let the prosecu- 
tion sail along, with only a perfunctory show of objec- 
tions and most careless of cross-examinations, and wait 
for Mrs. Prineveau to get on the stand. Daryl kept out 
of court, and the State had everything its own way. 
The killing was shown, the post-mortem gone over, and 
the bullet and pistol shown and identified and the 
ownership established. I let each witness go by with- 
out an attempt to confuse or invalidate his testimony, 
and only cross-examined the girl Rosy, in accordance 
with Daryl’s suggestion. 

“One moment, Miss Kenny,” I said, as she was 
leaving the stand. ‘You have testified that Mrs. 
Prineveau alone assisted Mr. Prineveau to dress for the 
drive ?”’ 

“ Yes, Sir ; she always helped him to dress.’ 

“ When you came into the room, was he completely 


dressed ?”’ 


’ 
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“No, Sir; he had his waistcoat on, but not his coat, 
and he was going into his own room to get it.’’ 

““And Mrs. Prineveau called after him to hurry, 
as it was eight minutes of three ?” 

“* Yes, Sir.” 

‘“* Now, Miss Kenny, try and recall if Mrs. Prineveau 
did not say anything else before they left the house ?”’ 

“Oh yes, Sir. She called back to me on the stairs, 
and told me to keep her door locked, as there were 
strange men working on the roof.” 

“ What were they doing there?” 

“ Fixin’ the tin.” 

“How many of them?” 

** Two or three of them, I guess.” 

‘“* That will do, Miss Kenny.” 

So transparently puerile and wide of any mark was 
all this to John Grevé that he came to me at recess, 
and, in his large, patronising way, said, as he laid his 
hand on my shoulder— 

“Harry, my dear fellow, you'll have to get up some 
steam and make a show of earning your retainer. By 
Jove, I recommended you !”’ 

Daryl, on the other had, was in the best of humours 
when we met in my study. 

‘“* Capital, capital!’’ said he. ‘* Couldn’t be better. 
The two or three men on the roof isa surprise. The 
evening papers are playing into our hands beautifully. 
One of them says: ‘ The counsel for the defence had to 
be woke up at intervals, and asked to say a few words, 
and then went to sleep again.’ That’s a godsend. If 
Mrs. Prineveau isn’t lulled into a profound sense of 
security by this time, then I’m an Ingin. Keep your 
eye on her when I come into court and sit down by your 
side.” 

The next day, after a good deal of medical testimony 
about the aorta and bullet-wounds, all of which I let go 
without a word, Mrs. Prineveau was called. It was 
rather late in the afternoon. She came forward richly 
but plainly dressed, looked every inch a dignified but 
sorrowful widow, and won everybody’s sympathy at 
once. When she had seated herself in the witness-box 
with calm and prepossessing candour, John Daryl came 
in through the crowd and sat down at my side. I was 
watching her closely, and saw plainly enough the muscles 
of her mouth twitch and her glance turn involuntarily 
towards John Grevé for reassurance. But neither John 
Grevé nor anybody else but myself saw anything. 

Her testimony, given in a clear, direct manner, and 
with the low, soft, convincing tones of a lady, was merely 
corroborative of what we already knew. She was carried 
over the facts, and restated them. When the exam- 
ination, without a single exception on my _ part, 
had been concluded, I began the cross - examination. 








‘* Madam,” I said, “it is in evidence that there was 
no clock in vour dressing-room, and that when you had 
put Mr. Prineveau’s vest upon him and he had gone into 
his roont, you called after him and asked him to hurry 
up, as it was eight minutes of three. Will you tell the 
jury how you knew, at that moment, the exact time ?” 

The full import of this question, very rapidly put, 
came upon her all at once. According to Daryl’s theory 
she had locked at the silver watch before putting it into 
Mr. Prineveau’s vest pocket, and this was the first 
intimation she had received that we were in full ery after 
the watch. 

There was a dead silence in the court-room, caused 
by the curiosity of the listeners to find out what this 
question had to do with the murder. I saw her hand 
tighten on the rail in front of her, and her eyes dart from 
Daryl to me with a quick gleam of alarm. It was a 
critical moment for her, and she and the two men in 
front of her alone knew it. 

Then, to my astonishment and chagrin, she seemed 
to recover herself, and with the same placid and candid 
voice as before said— 

“The clock on the church tower of St. Mary’s is 
visible from my window, and I saw the time on that. 
It was eight minutes of three.” 

* Adjourn the cross-examination,’ whispered Daryl 
hoarsely to me. 

‘“ Your Honour,” I said, “it is now fifteen minutes 
of the hour of adjournment and the witness is fatigued. 
I ask you to let the further cross-examination of this 
witness go over till morning.” 

I heard the suppressed laugh that went round the 
counsel-table and was echoed by the listeners in the 
court-room. But the adjournment was taken, and, the 
moment I got Daryl alone, I said, “* Well, you see your 
theory didn’t work. What are we going to do now ?”’ 

To my surprise, Daryl betrayed something like 
excitement. “I told you,” he said, “that she was a 
smart woman ; but I’l! beat her now or hang myself. 
Go to your rooms, and leave orders so that I can see 
you any time before daybreak to-morrow. I'll be back 
there sure.” 

““ What are you going to do?”’ 

‘“* Find these men who were working on the roof.” 

And with that he darted off, and I had a sickly kind of 
feeling that, if he kept his word, he would hang himself. 

About three o'clock the next morning he woke me 
up with an outrageous ringing of the door-gong. When I 
went down, his long legs were stretched out in the study. 

** Now, look here,’’ he began at once, “let me give 
you this as straight and briefly as possible. That woman 
never saw the church clock that day, for it was impos- 
sible. She deliberately lied, and that lie is her doom. 


ELOPEMENT. 
By Henry Tuck. 


AN 


“Between her house and the church-tower, which 
is on Twenty-second Street, there is, on the other side of 
Twenty-second Street, nearest to her house, a building 
called Hibernia Hall. There are two poles on either 
end of its cornice, and on March 17, which is St. 
Patrick’s Day, there was a big banner stretched between 
them, and nobody in Mrs. Prineveau’s house could see 
the church clock. The men on the roof couldn’t tell 
when the dinner-hour came on account of it. I’ve got 
the two men, and they will swear positively, and so will 
the man who keeps the Hall. Go back to bed, get your 
rest, and tackle her to-morrow just where you left off.” 

When the Court opened, John Grevé, with the 
privileged sarcasm of an old lawyer, said, ‘‘ The witness 
is yours, Counsellor. You can now investigate that 
church clock.” 

This was an unlucky speech. ‘“ Madam,’ I said, to 
Mrs. Prineveau, “at my learned brother’s suggestion, 
we will go back to the church clock. Now, why did 
you say that you saw the time on that church clock 
when it wasn’t possible to see it from your house on 
that day?” 

She was taken unawares, and repeated after me, 
* Impossible ?”’ 

* Yes,” I said, “impossible. There was a large 
stationary banner stretched, on St. Patrick’s Day, 
between your house and the church-tower.”’ 

She showed some signs of distress, and half turned 
towards her counsel. He was on his feet in a moment. 

* Your Honour,’ he said, “while I am _ perfectly 
willing to allow every latitude to my learned young 
friend in this interesting diversion, I submit that the 
time of this Court cannot be taken up altogether with 
matters that are obviously irrelevant. The witness may 
have seen the time by a watch, or computed it by the 
sun.”’ 

This was my chance. “The witness did see the 
time on a watch,’’ I said, ** but she will not acknowledge 
it. I now ask you, Madam, did you not see that it was 
eight minutes of three by a watch ?”’ 

Daryl had come in now, and his big, cavernous eyes 
were fixed on her. She hesitated, and then said— 

**T may have done so ; I do not remember.” 

‘*Do you mean to say that you fixed the time toa 
uxinute and do not remember how you did it?” 

‘1 do not remember.” 

* Then why did you swear yesterday that you fixed 
it by the church clock ?” 

‘I had been in the habit of so doing when in my 
room.” 

* But now you say you may have done it by watch?”’ 

*T may have.” 


Concluded on page 38.) 
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The Islan 


THE following graphic lines are found in Charles Kingsley’s charming 
book “ A¢ Last”:—“ And now on the leeward bow, another gray mountain 
island rose. This was Montserrat, which I should have gladly visited, as I 
had been invited to do ; for little Montserrat is just now the scene of a very 
hopeful and important experiment, The Messrs. Sturge have established 
there a large plantation of limes, and a manufactory of Lime-Juice, which 
promises to be able to supply, in good time, vast quantities of that most use- 
ful of all sea medicines, and I for one heartily bid God-speed to the 
enterprise.” 

The little island of Montserrat, considered the most healthy of the 
Antilles, is situated 16°45/ north latitude and 62° west longitude, and is 
about eight miles in length from north to south, by a breadth of five miles 
from east to west. It is composed of a small cluster of volcanic mountain 
tops, rising out of the Caribbean Sea, tothe height of 3,000 feet, the summits 
being often concealed by floating clouds. Their steep sides are covered 
with virgin forest, abounding in graceful cabbage palm—* the glory of the 
mountains ”—exquisite tree ferns, and wild bananas, with their magnificent 
broad leaves, and are intersected by deep rugged gorges, in which the tree 
fern, banana, and mountain palm also flourish. The Island was discovered 
in 1493 by Columbus, who named it after the noted mountain of Mont- 
serratin Spain. In 1632 it was colonised by English settlers, who appear 
in the first instance to have been cultivators, each working his own little 
farm. Like the adjacent islands, it was long a bone of contention between 
the English and French ; and even now some of the massive guns used in 
these contests may be found on the tops of the steepest ranges, partially 
concealed in the thick tropical vegetation. The French took the island in 
1664, restored it to England in 1668, re-took it in 1782, and finally gave 


d of Montserrat 


(WEST INDIES). 




















COAST OF MONTSERRAT, W.I.—BOAT TAKING LIME-JUICE TO SHIP. 


it up in 1784. At the beginning of the eighteenth century, slave labour 
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MANAGER'S HOUSE, MONTSERRAT, W.I. 


casks to this country, when, after being allowed to settle, it is clarified and 
bottled by the sole consignees, Evans, Sons & Co., Liverpool— whose trade 
markis on the capsule of each bottle as a guarantee to the public—and from 
the care with which it is prepared, racked, and bottled, retains its flavour, 
citricity, and brightness for an indefinite period. The bulk of the lime- 
juice that is offered in the English market (and from which most lime-juice 
cordials are manufactured) is made from the fruit of the trees that now 
grow wi/d so abundantly in Jamaica, Tahiti, &c., the negroes going about 
the country squeezing the fruit they find under the scattered trees into a 
pail with a wooden kitchen lemon-squeezer. This juice is bought by the 
merchants for a few pence a gallon, and frequently adulterated with salt 
water by the negroes to increase its bulk. Up to the time of the Montser- 
rat Co. introducing their Lime-fruit juice, ure Lime-juice was practically 
unknown, and even at present ‘here is practically no regular source from 
which Lime-Fruit Juice from cultivated trees can be obtained but the 
Montserrat Company. Many of the lime-juicesand lime-juice cordials now 
offered are such only in name, being prepared either from lemon-juice or 
artificial compounds, and so highly charged with deleterious acids as to 
be prejudicial to health. The Lancet has very ably drawn attention to 
this, recommending lime-fruit juice as one of the best and most whole- 
some beverages extant ; and also recommending the public to obtain the 
best lime-juice, and not concoctions sold under that name. It further 
remarked :—“ We have subjected the samples of the lime-fruit juice of 
the Montserrat Company to full analysis, with a view to test its quality 
and purity. We have found it to be in sound condition, and entirely free 


from adulteration.” 





began to supplant that of the white settlers ; for at that period Jamaica, 
with Barbadoes and some half-dozen smaller islands, amongst which 
was Montserrat, had a monopoly of the English sugar market. The culti- 
vation consequently became very profitable, so that by the close of 
the century the number of slaves in Montserrat had increased to 
10,000, whose labour produced about 2,700 hogsheads of sugar each 
year. 

The lime harvest is heaviest from September to January, but the Mont- 
serrat plantations yield a considerable return all the year round. The trees 
require regular pruning, and to be freed from the mistletoe, dodder, and 
other mischievous parasites, so that their cultivation during the years that 
elapse before they come into bearing has involved a very considerable 
outlay. The fruit is carried down to two central manufactories, where it 
is first treated for its essential oil, then sliced by water power, and after- 
wards squeezed until all the juice has been expressed. The juice from 
the choice fruit is promptly headed up in casks, so that it may not be 
exposed to the air ; that of the inferior fruit is boiled down for the citric 
acid makers. 


The first lime-tree orchards were planted in 1852, by Mr. Burke, an 
enterprising planter then living in the island ; but, about twenty-five years 
ago, more extensive lime plantations were established by Messrs. Sturge of 
Birmingham, and now the Montserrat Company by whom the lime is 
systematically cultivated ona large scale for the purpose of supplying 
Pure Lime-Fruit Juice. The plantations of the Montserrat Company 
already cover nearly 1,000 acres, and more than 100,000 gallons of Pure 
Lime-Fruit Juice is produced annually. The juice is brought over in large 
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BARQUENTINE “HILDA” LOADING LIME-JUICE IN MONTSERRAT, W.1. iit 
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* What watch ?”’ 

“* I—I cannot say.’ 

I heard Daryl - at that moment, “ Hard and 
fast now—don’t let her think.’’ 

“Was it a silver watch made by Bringdab Fréres, 
Geneva ?” 

A look of weariness shot across her face. Her lids 
came down a little tremulously. She made a movement, 
very slight, of distress. 

“The counsel is simply wearing out the witness,” 
protested Grevé, “ with incomprehensible questions. On 
behalf of the lady, who is distressed and ill, I protest!” 

“And on behalf of justice,” I replied,“ I ask the 
jury to observe that the questions about a watch distress 
both witness and counsel !”’ 

“* Madam, was it not your husband’s silver watch by 
which you saw the time when you put it in his waist- 
coat-pocket to be worn over that spot where the bullet- 
hole was made ?”’ 

Here the prosecuting attorneys were all on their 
feet, of course, shouting exceptions. I knew that there 
was a profound sensation in the Court-room. I could 
feel it against my back like a magnetic wave. But I 
never took my eyes off the woman. 

* Your Honour,” I said, without turning my head 
towards the bench, * this is a question of life or death to 


an innocent man. His fate lies in the answers of this 
witness. She has deliberately lied in saying that she 
saw the time from a church clock, and she did it to 
conceal something. It will save the State and my 
learned friends a “great deal of futile labour to permit 
the cross-examination to go on now. 

“If the counsel will frame - his questions to fall 
within the evidence, there can be no objection,” said 
the judge. 

** Madam, your husband carried a watch ? 

She bowed her head. 

“ Did he buy that watch, or did you?” 

“IT may have done so; I made many purchases for 


him. if 
“Can you produce that watch ?” 
*« T suppose so 
* Could you identify it if I produced it.’ 
She did not immediately answer a question. I 
could see that a weird change was coming over her. 
She was making up her mind that Daryl and I knew 
the whole dire history of her crime, and were merely 
playing with her. The weary look became more pro- 
nounced. Daryl saw this too, and whispered to me not 
to forget the waistcoat. 
“T ask you, could you identify the 


produced it aoe 


watch if we 


* Yes, I suppose so.”’ 

Could you identify the bullet that fitted into the 
back of it?” 

I stood still while the indignant voices of the 
prosecution rang out. For I saw what was coming. 
During the wrangle of objections, she toppled over in 
a dead faint, and struck her head on the bar of the box 
heavily. 

The one thing that I distinetly heard in the con- 
fusion that followed was Daryl’s husky whisper : “ Look 
out, now, that she don’t kill herself before she makes a 
confession. ‘The jig’s up. I’m going over to tell Mrs. 
Clarkson.” 

But he didn’t go to Mrs. Clarkson’s till the next 
day. He got shunted off quite unexpectedly. As soon 
as he learned that Mrs. Prineveau had been taken from 
the Court-room to a neighbouring hospital, he went 
straight to her house, and, getting in by some means, 
ransacked the whole establishment, with one of the 
Central Office men, until he found the watch. 

It was the most ingenious piece of mechanism I ever 
saw. If you set it at eight minutes of three, it fired off 
a fulminating cap and drove the silver-plated bullet in 
the back with sufficient force to bed itself for half an 
inch in a soft piece of wood, for we saw it tried in 
Superintendent Byrnes’s office. 











TRY IT IN YOUR BATH. 








SCRUBB’S (.:.) AMMONIA. 





MARVELLOUS PREPARATION. 


Refreshing as a Turkish Bath. 
Invaluable for Toilet Purposes. 


Splendid Cleansing Preparation for the Hair. 
Removes Stains and Grease Spots from Clothing. 
Allays the Irritation caused by Mosquito Bites. 





Invigorating in Hot Climates. 


Restores the Colour to Carpets. 


Cleans Plate and Jewellery. 


SCRUBB’S (::.::::.) AMMONIA 


1s. Bottle for six to ten baths. 


Of all Grocers, Chemists, &c. 





SCRUBB & Co., 32° Southwark Street, London, S.E. 
MANUFACTURERS OF SCRUBB’S ANTISEPTIC SKIN SOAP, 


anenes 








In Silver Cases, 


BENSON’ S In Silver Cases, 


9 BENSON’S WATCHES. 


QUARANTEED FOR STRENGTH, ACCURACY, DURABILITY & VALUE. 
BENSON’S LADY’S “SPECIAL MAKE” KEYLESS LEVER. 


AWARDED COLD MEDALS AT ALL EXHIBITIONS. 


In Silver Cases, 


In Silver Cases, 





BENSON’S '" '*<t-Gold Cases, 


e@ “FIELD.” 


In 18-er. Gold 
( Fitted with a Three-Quarter Plate LEVER Movement, Compound Balance, Jewelled 
throughout, and strong Keyless Action. Supegior for Strength and 
Timekeeping to all other watches sold at the same price. The Cases 
are of 18-Carat Gold, Strong and Weil Made, either Hunting, Half- 
Hunting, or Crystal Glass, Richly Engraved all over, or Plain Polished, 

with Monogram Engraved Free. 


Price £10; or in Silver Cases, £5. 
Ladies’ Gold Chains to Match, 
from £1 5s. 


SELECTIONS OF WATCHES AND JEWELLERY SENT 
TO THE COUNTRY ON APPROVAL. 


“AM WOT IVT popwajsnzpy 





£2 2s. Chains, Engagement Rings, 
Brooches, Clocks, and Plate post free. 


Illustrated List Post Free 


Illustrated Book of Watches a | 


KEYLESS ENGLISH LEVER HALF-CHRONOMETER, 


Highest Quality Watch at the Lowest Price. Excels all Others. 
Best London Make, for Rough Wear, with Bréguet Spring to 
prevent variation when worn on horseback, &c. Specially adapted 
for Hanting Men, Colonists Travelle ra, Officers, &€ 
In Hunting, Half- Hunting, or Crystal Glass Cases, Massivo 
is-carat Gold, £25; or Silver, ‘21 5 
Testimonials from Hundreds of Weavers 


Sent Pree and Safe at our Risk to al) Parts of the World. 





BEST AND CHEAPEST 
SILVER KEYLESS ENGLISH LEVER WATCH WwW BEN SON Successor to RUNDELL and BRIDGE 
Thre a, AK Movement, (ompensa J. * 5 (Makers OF Her Mavesty’s Crown), 
Stan teiog Ste iysai nee Cases." STEAM FACTORY: G2& G4, LUDGATE HILL, B.C. 
ees enka ee do wa Also at 28, Royal Exchange, E.C., and 26, Old Bond Street, W. 
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HORSE EXERCISE 


Vigor’ LM 


Horse-H#etion~ TROT, 
Saddle _ 


GALLOP, 
HIGHLY APPROVED OF BY 


H..M. THE EMPEROR OF AUSTRIA. 


From whom Messrs. VIGOR have received under Royal Seals 
a most complimentary letter.) 


PERSONALLY ORDERED BY 


H.R.H. THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 
ADOPTED BY 
SIR HENRY THOMPSON, r.z.c.s., ac. 
And by leading Physicians. 
AND PRONOUNCED BY 


DR. GEORGE FLEMING, C.B. 


Late President of the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons, 

and Principal Veterinary Surgeon to the British Army, 

be the most efficient substitute for the 
live horse. 




















EXERCISE ON THIS SADDLE | 
Creates Appetite & Cures Dyspepsia, | 
Quickens the Circulation, | 
Stimulates the Liver, ”  “Dupth 
*Mitigates Hysteria & Insomnia, is 
*Relieves Gout & Rheumatism, | |_SIDE SADDLES FOR LADIES, | 
And Safely Reduces Obesity. | simenty er ceive hone, CtPenee and 


difficulty of riding on a live horse are avoided.” 
* Chiefly caused by Defective Digestion and Weak The QUEEN: “Either a strong man can 

Circulation, indulge in violent exercise, or an invalid, a 
delicate woman, or a child may derive benefit 
from the stimulating action of the saddle, without incurring any unnecessary fatigue.’ 


heed. STANBARS: “Undoubtedly the simplest and most economical form for the purpose yet 
nvent 

















The FIELD: “We have had an opportunity of trying one of the Horse Action Saddles, and found 
it very like that of riding on a horse; the same muscles are brought into play as when riding.” 


FULL PARTICULARS WITH ILLUSTRATIONS, POST FREE:-- 











GOLD MEDAL, 


International Health Exhibition, London. 















‘Retained when all 
other foods are re- 
jected. It is In- 
valuable.” — 


London Medical 
Record, 





FOOD For 
INFANTS, 


INVALIDS, & THE AGED. 





Benger’s Food is sold in Tins by 
Chemists, &c., Everywhere. 














THE OLDEST AND 
BEST. 


“THE QUEEN” 


FURNITURE Feels no hesitation in recommending its use.— 
Dec, 22, 1883. 
Sold by Grocers, Ironmongers, Cabinetmakers, 
a Oilmen, &c. 


Manoractory: VALLEY ROAD, SHEFFIELD. 


DAY & MARTIN 


LIMITED), 
SOLE PROPRIETORS OF THE 
WORLD-FAMED 


LIQUID BLACKING. 


BLACK ano WHITE CREAM For PATENT LEATHER, 


RUSSET CREAM Baas 


FOR 


BROWN BOOTS, SADDLERY, &. 


SPECIALLY PREPARED DUBBIN See pe= 


For Shooting and Fishing Boots. 


UCHR OLBDRNWUND 
MANUFACTURERS BY SPECIAL APPOINTMENT 
TO H.M. THE QUEEN, H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF 
WALES, AND THE ARMY AND NAVY. 

















WELL STIR BEFORE USING 


DAY: MARTIN'S | 





RUSSET 


CREAM | 














ALWAYS YOUNG! 


SKIN COOL 
AND 
REFRESHED 
IN THE 
HOTTEST 
WEATHER. 


/njurious 
4 /mitations. 
By\\\ ‘BEETHAM'S” 
Y/; 
y, \ | is the 
‘4 Original and 
ALWAYS FAIR! 










Only Genuine. 


KEEPS THE THE “QUEEN” OF bsnl PREPARATIONS | 





IS INVALUABLE DURING THE 


SUMMER MONTHS 


For Preserving the Complexion from the 
Effects of the 


HOT SUN, WINDS, HARD WATER, &c. 


IT ENTIRELY REMOVES AND PREVENTS ALL 


SUNBURN, REDNESS, IRRITATION, TAN, 


And renders the SKIN delicately 


SOFT, SMOOTH, AND WHITE. 


The wonderfully Cooling Properties of the CUCUMBER 
JUICE render it delightfully refreshing and soothing if 
applied after being out in the Hot Sun, Tennis-Playing, 
Walking, Yachting, &c. It allays all Irritation from the Bites 
and Stings of Insects. It is the most perfect Emollient Milk 
for the Skin ever produced, and being perfectly harmless, 
is INVALUABLE for the TOILET and the NURSERY 
Bottles, Is. and 2s, 6d., of all Chemists. Free for 3d. extra 
by the Sole Makers, 


M. BEETHAM & SON, Chemists, Cheltenham. 

















Pronounced by hygienic 
experts to be unrivalled as 
a Pick-me-up, and hence 
invaluable as a Beverage. 








~ 95 
@)/ Prize Mepats \® 


‘Remarkable for its 
absolute purity, its nutritive 
value, its pleasant taste, and 
its property of ready assimi- 

fation."’"—Hracru 








AWARDED TO 
THE PIRM. 
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EDWARD S’ 


a: 


WORLD-RENOWNED 


HAIR PRODUCER & RESTORER. 


THE BEST DRESSING SPECIALLY PREPARED AND PERFUMED FOR TOILET 
USE, AND SPECIALLY ADAPTED FOR CHILDREN’S HAIR. 


“ HARLENE” PRobuces LUXURIANT HAIR, 


Prevents it Falling Of and Turning Grey. 


UNEQUALLED FOR PROMOTING THE GROWTH OF THE BEARD 
AND MOUSTACHE. 
THE WORLD-RENOWNED 





- 













REMEDY ror BALDNESS. 
For Curing Weak and Thin Eyelashes, Preserving, Strengthening, and 
Rendering the Hair beautifully Soft, for Removing Scurf, Dandruff, &., 

. 


Also for Restoring Grey Hair to its Natural Colour, 
IT Is UWVITHOUT A RIVAL. 


PHYSICIANS AND ANALYSTS PROWNOUNCE IT TO BE DEVOID OF ANY METALLIC OR 
OTHER INJURIOUS INGREDIENTS. 














A DOCTOR'S OPINION. j _ The Hon. Mrs. THOMPSON'S TE a 

Berkeley Ia - G ay oh y Hil, ‘Tur Ho Mas THo MPSON desir 

ppe od, S.E to the value * He arlene strengthenin 
“De Bis Hop has used two tx xttles of Edward a the Hair and will be hein a0 “y - Ww 
* Harlene,’ and feels that it nes had 8 go md effec ' bert -stimony to ¢ publi tly usec +, 

"i a ui is encouraged to use more. Please send two | cworth Mo« +e 

\ be ttles £0 wv money enclosed ' Pontefract.’ 
\ 





. 2s. 6d., and (triple 2s. 6d. size) 4s. 6d. per Bottle, from Chemists, 
Senedvensabe and Perfumers all over the World; or sent direct on 
receipt of Postal Orders. 


EDWARDS ee HARLENE ” GO., %, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 


i he hh hh hd 


|iIn Use all over the Globe. 


THE BEST. THE SAFEST, THE OLDEST PATENT MEDICINE. 
Of Vegetable 
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FASHIONABLE MOURNING 


AT MODERATE PRICES. 

















Free from 
Mercury. 






ee ee 
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PETER ROBINSON, 


256 to 264, REGENT ST. 











S Sainobwuys 2 ae ae 
Sold throuzhout the Country. Cowendev alter 


Manufactory: 1°76 & 177, STRAND, LOBDON. Established 1839. 


THE ‘WILSON’ PORTABLE 
COOKING RANGES, 


With Lifting Bottom Grate for Regulating Size of Fire. 
G2 Awarded the Gold Medal at the Universal 
Cookery Exhibition, Portman Rooms. 

21 PRIZE MEDALS. 


The most Durable, Economical, Simple, and Efficient 
Range in the Market. 


PRICE-LIST POST FREE. | 












A RIDE TO KHIVA, 
By Capt. Fred. Burnaby, R H.G 


"Two pairs of Loots lined with fur 
were also taken ; and for pliysic—with 
which it is as well to be supplied when 
| travelling in out-of-the-way places— 
some Quinine and Cockle's Pills, the 
latter a most invaluable medicine, and 
one which I have used on the natives 


BILE, 
of Central Africa with the greatest 


LIVER, 
ae ye mt fact, the marvel- 
HEADACHE, —f- fey fk - 


—— — yo a when 
administered to him five 
HEARTBURN, COCKLE’S PILLS, 

will never fade from my memory ; and 


INDIGESTION, a friend of aune who passed through 


the same district many months after 
wards, informed me that my fame asa 


ETG. * medicine man * had not diced out ” 






FOR 













































They are Portable, cannot get out of order, will Cure Smoky 
———= ——__— Chimneys, and have larger Ovensand Boilers than any others. y | 
THE WILSON ENGINEERING CO., Lim., 227L, High Holborn, London. ———$$___—— 
7 at.’ 3 Loxpox: Printed and Published at the Office, 198, Strand, in the Parish of St. Clement Danes, in the County « of London, by Ixonam Brotnens, 195, Strand, aforesaid 








S. FISHER, 188 STRAND, 


LONDON. 


FISHER’S 


‘‘ EIFFEL.” 


THE SUCCESS OF THE DAY. 


£5 to £50. 


PERFECT 
As an Empty Bag. 
As a Fitted Bag. 


WONDERFUL 


For its Strength. 
For its Lightness. 


FOR CONTINENTAL TRAYELLING. 





Catalogues Post Free. 





- ~MELTONIAN 








E. BROWN & SON’S 


7, GARRICK STREET, LONDON, W.C.; & AT 26, RUE BERGERE, PARIS. 





BOOT PREPARATIONS 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. 














MELTONIAN | 
CREAM. 
(White or Black.) | CREAM. 

Cannot be equalled The Best for Cleaning 

for Renovating and and Polishing Russian & 


Polishing all Kinds of Brown Leather, Polo & 
Glacé Kid Boots&Shoes. | Tennis Boots&Shoes,&c. 


BLACKING. 

(As used in the Royal 
Household.) 
Renders the Boots Soft, 
Durable, and Equalling 
Patent Leather. 


wor PAREIL 
GUICHE 
Parisian Polish. 


ROYAL 
LUTETIAN DE 


For Varnishing Dress & or- 

dinary Calf Boots & Shoes. 

Is more Elastic & easier to 
use ye than any other. 



































ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE POST FREE. 
GOLD MEDAL, 
ANTWERP, 1894, 





JOHN CARTER, 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE POST FREE. 


DIPLOMA OF 
HONOUR, 1894, 








LITERARY MACHINE 


r holding a hook o or writing desk, lam 

in any ps sition over bed or come 

Sovtatlen - gue and stooping. Invalu- 
ie te > invalids and Students. 


Prices from 178. 6d. 


INVALID COMFORTS. 


By Special Appointment, 
INVALID § GENERAL 
FURNITURE 
MANUFACTURER 

to the KE 
BRITISH HOME RN L, 


for INCURABLES. } SE E-PROPELLING & 


CHAIRS from £2. 
CARRYING CHAIRS exe FOR THE PARALYSED. 


gil / 
BED RESTS, 7s. 6a. 
17s. 6d. aii ’ 
: Msc BED BATHS, 32s. 6d. 
ze . 6s. 6d. 
BATH CHAIRS BED TABLES, 
from £1 Ss. 











WALKING MACHINES 


SPINAL CARRIAGES. 


SCAUTION.- 


" FOR HAND OR PONY. 
CRUTCHES, 10s. 6d. ELECTRIC BELLS, £1. DOUCHES. URINALS FOR BED, 3s. 6d. BED LIFTS, 





Gs, NEW CAVENDISH ST., PORTLAND PLACE, LONDON, W, 


Under the Patronage of 
T.R.H. Prince & Princess of Wales 
H.1.M. Emperor of Russia. 
aN : H.1.M. German Emperor. 
x Bor’ | H.1.M. Sultan of Turkey. 
Ay J H.L.M. Shah of Persia. 
H.H. Sultan of Morocco. 
H.M. Queen of Italy. 
H.M. Queen of Sweden. 
H.M. Queen of the Netherlands. 
H.M. Queen of Roumania. 











BREAKFAST-IN-BED 
TABLES, 


y Adjamabio to any height or Tntnation 
r reading or writing, fre 


£1 10s. 


IROM INVALID BATH CHAIRS AND 
CARRIAGES FOR HOT CLIMATES. 
£3108. PORTABLE W.C.'s, £6 10s. 


THE ONLY ADDRESS OF THE ORIGINAL & GENUINE CARTER. 


ADJUSTABLE 
INVALID COUCHES 
ano BEDS £1 ios. 
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